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By L. G. Blanchard, '7| 


or the most part, Pontiac, Mich., is 

not a “pretty” city. Its nearly 85,000 

citizens daily face a familiar set of 
urban rifts: old and new, careful and 
careless, conservative and liberal, out- 
dated and innovative, and black and 
white and Spanish-American. They all 
live there. They all have opinions and 
heroes and heartbreaks. And if the tur- 
moil of recent months is any indication, 
very few of them seem “happy” about 
their city. 

Pontiac epitomizes in microcosm the 
agonies, fears and uglinesses of Urban 
America. It also is a compendium of 
the frustratingly diverse range of hum- 
ble urban hopes. 

The city is 25 miles north of down- 
town Detroit. While cartographers must 
make the distinction, it is difficult to tell 
where Detroit ends and Pontiac begins. 
Both cities are inextricably involved 
with the major automotive industries, 
drawing a substantial portion of their 
tax revenues and job opportunities from 
this source. Pontiac is the home of two 
major branches of General Motors: 
GMC Truck and Coach Division, and 
Pontiac Motors. Substantial numbers of 
Pontiac’s citizens “emigrate” from De- 
troit, perhaps in the rather pathetic 
search of a less urban existence. This 
places Pontiac clearly in the path of 
“urban sprawl.” 

Pontiac’s school district covers 39 
square miles, including all of the city 
and an area of equal size beyond its 
limits. There are 21,400 pupils in grades 
kindergarten through 12. Racially the 
students are 57.37% white, 37.28% 
black and 5.01% Spanish-American. 
There are two senior high schools, six 
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junior highs and 27 elementary schools. 
According to Superintendent of Schools 
Dana P. Whitmer, ’34, “the school dis- 
trict is made up people who, in the 
main, aspire to the good life and want 
to have good schools for their children.” 


* * * 


Against this backdrop has developed 
in recent months one of the most heated 
and disjointing racially-oriented public 
education battles in the North’s history. 
The implications—and potential lessons 
—for other American communities are 
vast. Many experts agree that virtually 
any American city with sizeable minor- 
ity group representation faces—or will 
face—similar problems. The public 
schools of Boston, at this writing, are 
experiencing like conflicts. And the 
winds are blowing in this direction for 
other cities. 

Pontiac’s education crisis has in- 
volved the parents of nearly every 
school-aged child in its district. It has 
attracted the attention of social action 
and reform groups of such sampled di- 
versity as NAG (National Action 
Group, largely of white membership 
and predictably—although insistently 
not for racial reasons—opposed to bus- 
ing of schoolchildren for racial integra- 
tion), the NAACP (National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, which can be credited with 
bringing the city’s racial problems to the 
attention of federal courts), the Amer- 
ican Nazi Party and the Ku Klux Klan. 
Both of the latter organizations are 


generally opposed to the existence (not 
to mention maltreatment) of anyone 
other than those with traceable “Super 
Race” credentials. 

In many senses Pontiac has become 
a gathering ground for anybody who 
can find anything wrong with society. 
Legitimate concerns of its citizenry and 
community leaders have been ingested, 
digested, interpreted and handed back 
again and again by the forces of juris- 
prudence, social action and the public 
press (to name but a few). The result 
has been mass demonstrations, arrests, 
violence, and bombing of ten school- 
buses. Pontiac is a largely confused 
and deeply wounded city most uncer- 
tain about its future. 


* * * 


Despite efforts by some of Pontiac’s 
citizenry and leaders to keep abreast 
of the changing character of racial- 
ethnic identity, the sharp crack of Jus- 
tice’s whip snapped over the community 
early in 1970. Quickly—too quickly for 
many of all persuasions, and not quick- 
ly enough for others—this brought the 
forces of social change and racial 
change into line. 

On Feb. 17, 1970, U. S. District 
Court Judge Damon J. Keith found 
Pontiac’s Board of Education guilty of 
“de jure segregation,” for “intentionally 
utilizing the power at their disposal to 
locate new schools and arrange boun- 
daries in such a way as to perpetuate the 
pattern of segregation within the city 
and thereby, deliberately, in contradic- 
tion to their announced policies of 
achieving a racial mixture in the 
schools, prevented integration.” The 
case’s Original plaintiff was the mother 
of a black Pontiac schoolchild and was 
presented on her behalf by the Oakland 
County NAACP. 

Judge Keith ordered the school sys- 
tem to integrate and to submit plans for 
this task for his approval. Although it 
voted 4-3 a few days later to appeal the 
decision, the Pontiac Board of Educa- 
tion nevertheless submitted two integra- 
tion plans one month later. The first 
called for open enrollment in elemen- 
tary schools and boundary changes on 
the secondary level. The second called 
for elimination of the kindergarten 
through sixth grade system, replacing it 
with schools containing a kindergarten 
and three other grades (first, second 
and third, or fourth, fifth and sixth) 
and junior highs with one grade each 
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(either seventh, eighth or ninth). Judge 
Keith accepted the second plan. 

Subsequent appeals to Judge Keith 
and requests for a stay of execution of 
his order were denied. The board later 
appealed (May 1970) to the 6th Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Cincinnati for a 
stay of implementation. It was granted 
in June of that year. 

Later in 1970 arguments related to 
the school district’s appeal were pre- 
sented by the Oakland County NAACP 
and the school district’s attorneys before 
6th Court of Appeals Judge Wade H. 
McCree Jr. of Detroit (who formerly 
held Judge Keith’s District Court seat), 
and two senior judges, Lester L. Cecil 
of Dayton, Ohio, and Alfred P. Murrah 
of the 10th U. S. Circuit Court, Denver, 
Colo. 

In the meantime, and according to 
the rules of Fate, a decision by a far 
higher court concerning a public school 
system hundreds of miles away pro- 
foundly affected Pontiac’s integration 
plans. In April 1971, the U. S. Supreme 
Court ruled that busing of schoolchil- 
dren was a reasonable remedy to deseg- 
regate Charlotte-Mecklenburg County, 
S. C., schools. 

In a short while, the 6th Circuit 
Court upheld Judge Keith’s order and 
permitted possible submission of alterna- 
tive integration plans. A busing scheme 
was subsequently endorsed by Judge 
Keith and the school board purchased 
44 new buses and leased additional ve- 
hicles to comply with the desegregation 
order. 

The board, which includes two black 
members, originally voted against ap- 
peal to the U. S. Supreme Court in June 
1971 (due to a deadlock created by two 
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Pontiac resident Mrs. Irene McCabe, 
outspoken NAG member, poses at a 
schoolfront picket line demonstration 
last September. Legitimate concerns of 
Pontiac’s citizenry and community 
leaders have been ingested, digested, 
interpreted and handed back again and 
again. Pontiac Press Photo. 


negative votes, three abstentions and 
two affirmatives). In August, however, 
the board passed a vote to appeal to the 
highest court. 

In its appeal summary to the Supreme 
Court (Aug. 25), the board argued: 
“This is a case where racial composi- 
tion of schools was determined by resi- 
dential housing patterns, not by state 
or by school board policy. The trial 
court found an affirmative obligation to 
balance races, nothwithstanding that 
schools had been integrated for over a 
hundred years.” 

NAG also joined in the fight against 
Judge Keith’s decision, and in particular 
against the busing of some 8,200 school- 
children. It filed suit in Oakland Cir- 
cuit Court, calling the district’s buses 
unsafe and drivers untrained. Judge 
Keith refused an injunction against the 
busing order’s implementation and 
NAG attorneys appealed further to the 
6th Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Another faction in Pontiac supported 
the busing plan on the basis that al- 
though “not ideal, it is most assuredly 
our only present alternative.” The group 
met on an ad hoc basis in the home of 
a Pontiac resident. It was comprised of 
about 35 persons (both black and white). 
They maintained that the school board 
had “preserved segregation” through its 
past actions, that separateness in the 
schools promoted “unequal educational 
opportunities” and that education must 
be “equalized.” The group called upon 
other Pontiac parents to unite in “efforts 
toward racial understanding . . . in 
order to preserve this community.” 

On the day NAG filed its suit with 
Judge Keith (Aug. 30), ten Pontiac 


schoolbuses were bombed and demol- 
ished as they sat in the school district’s 
depot during the night. They were 
valued at a total of $45,000 and were 
fully insured. Six members of the Ku 
Klux Klan were arrested in connection 
with the case. 

Several demonstrations involving 
thousands of Pontiac’s citizens were or- 
ganized by NAG. For the most part 
these focused upon opposition to the 
busing plan. The largest rally attracted 
upwards of 6,000 persons on Labor Day 
1971. A picket line, NAG-sponsored, 
temporarily halted production in mid- 
September at the nearby Fisher Body 
Plant (manufacturer of buses). 


* * * 


Some of Pontiac’s problems can be 
traced to its layout. Designed along the 
“hub” concept, with streets, highways 
and railroad tracks fanning out spoke- 
like from its center, neighborhoods are 
divided into pie-shaped wedges. Each 
tightly-knit “sub-community” has its 
own churches and organizations, and 
until last fall had generally its “own” 
schools. 

While perhaps not much of a prob- 
lem in former times when ethnicity 
was more a matter of survival and sus- 
tenance of life, Pontiac’s autonomous 
neighborhoods became fountainheads 
for dissatisfaction and racial tension. 

The city’s center witnessed growing 
decay as a focal point for the com- 
munity’s energies. More and more 
parking lots with fewer cars to fill them, 
peeling paint and a marked absence of 
managerial and professional class whites 
on its streets are but a few overt signs 
of the internal blight in Pontiac’s down- 
town area. Opportunities for newer and 
generally higher-priced housing, tradi- 
tionally linked with the spaciously plas- 
tic phenomenon of the “shopping cen- 
ter,” lie at the outer reaches of the city’s 
“spokes.” This puts Pontiac’s chances 
for offering the Good Life generally 
beyond the reach of its poorer citizens. 

Racial identity in Pontiac, and indeed 
in America, has moved far beyond 
mere pride in literal survival to a more 
comprehensive concern with qualitative 
recognition and a fully-privileged status 
as community members—subject to a 
fair share of the world’s health and 
wealth with a delicate blend of separ- 
ate but equal credentials. 


™ * * 
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On Sept. 7, using those buses that 
Were not demolished in the bombing 
and purchasing others from neighboring 
school systems, Pontiac’s schools 
opened. A last-moment NAG attempt 
to stop the busing resulted in several ar- 
rests after members chained themselves 
to the depot’s gates. 

Just about everybody in Pontiac was 
concerned for the safety of children 
riding in the buses. Reacting to their 
own and community apprehensions 
about safety in entering, riding upon 
and leaving schoolbuses, several school 
officials developed a comprehensive 
plan in anticipation of possible distur- 
bances and violence. “Task forces” con- 
sisting of school administrators (includ- 
ing Superintendent Whitmer) and other 
officials were available upon request 
from principals if trouble occurred. 
Judge Keith stood by in readiness to 
call in some 300 U. S. marshals from 
Washington. Lay volunteers, primarily 
parents and concerned citizens, were 
placed aboard buses. Principals were 
urged to seek direct help from other 
parents and friends in maintaining order 
during the first days and weeks of the 
busing program. A comprehensive pre- 
school “let’s make it work” campaign 
was waged through the Pontiac Press 
and the city’s radio station. ‘“Pontiac’s 
Only salvation tomorrow and in the 
weeks to come will be to accept reality 
and try to make the best of a tough situ- 
ation,” commented a Press editorial the 
day before schools opened, “.. . it is an 
old, bruised city. But it has many years 
left and we can keep it a worthy place 


to live.” 
Parents were informed that they 


could privately transport their children 
to school. Since many children came 
from young families with limited in- 
comes, alternatives to busing were lim- 
ited. Children were to report to the 
nearest neighborhood school for pick-up 
in the morning, where they would also 
be dropped off after school. Since most 
of the district’s schools are elementary 
and the two senior highs were already 
numerically integrated, most of the 
bused pupils were young. This increased 
apprehensions about safety. 

To achieve between 20-40% black or 
minority representation in each school, 
the buses carried nearly one-third of the 
pupils to different schools than they had 
previously attended. Faculties (28.7% 
black teachers and 22.77% black ad- 
ministrators) were arranged similarly. 
Elementary schools were clustered in 
groups of three or four with certain 
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Whitmer: “I often wonder if the 
efforts that were being made... might 
have demonstrated alternatives that 
could have worked. Of course we 

will not know now, because time has 
run out.” Photo by L. G. Blanchard. 


schools enrolling primary children, 
others enrolling upper elementary chil- 
dren. Selection of schools for cluster 
was designed to produce the 20-40% 
goal. Junior highs were organized so 
that each enrolled only one grade, the 
students drawn from half the district. 
* * * 


One man who has perhaps won few 
friends in Pontiac for his attempt to 
help the city’s people is Judge Damon 
Jerome Keith. He rose to his auspicious 
position from the typically proud but 
humble beginnings of many American 
black leaders. In this sense he is as 
much a part of the Great American 
Dream as Richard M. Nixon, both hav- 
ing climbed to roles of power from the 
economic depths of society. Judge 
Keith’s ascension differs in one signifi- 
cant way from President Nixon’s: he is 
black. 

Son of a Ford Rouge Plant assembly 
line worker who hadn’t finished the first 
grade, Judge Keith grew up in Detroit’s 
rugged Hudson-Vinewood neighborhood 
during the 1930’s. He worked his way 
through Virginia State College and be- 
came, in 1934, the only member of his 
family to receive a college degree. His 
father visited VSC on graduation day 
and reportedly told his son: “One of my 
children has a college degree. Now I 
can die happy.” One week later he was 
dead. 

Later Judge Keith attended Howard 
University Law School, at a time in the 
late 1940’s when it was a “think tank” 
for the civil rights movement. Through- 
out his training and legal career he 
earned a reputation for calm delibera- 
tion under pressure. Recently he was 


given a National Bar Association award, 
presented by Spottswood Robinson III, 
a judge in the U. S. Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia, and one of Keith’s 
teachers when he attended Howard. 
Robinson told Keith, “You have re- 
mained steadfast in the sound belief that 
the judge is not to be swayed by public 
clamor or by apprehension of unjust 
criticism.”” Ralph M. Freeman, chief 
judge on the 11-judge Eastern District 
of Michigan bench, has called Judge 
Keith “one of the most capable judges 
to sit in this court . . . he is extremely 
fair.” 

Other positions adopted by Judge 
Keith have gained more popularity than 
the Pontiac decision. Among these was 
his early 1971 decision which ruled un- 
constitutional the action of U. S. At- 
torney General John Mitchell in order- 
ing a wiretap on Black Panthers without 
approval of a federal judge. The at- 
torney general maintained that the Pres- 
ident’s authority was supreme in na- 
tional security affairs, thus making such 
wiretap orders possible without court 
approval. Judge Keith disagreed, stating 
that “we are a country of laws and not 
of men” when such actions as Mitchell’s 
are condoned. The 6th Circuit Court 
of Appeals upheld that decision, also. 

The significant factor underlying the 
Judge’s busing decision relates to its 
departure from previous higher court 
rulings. The controlling law in Pontiac’s 
federal jurisdiction for school segrega- 
tion was decided by the 6th Circuit 
Court in 1966. It states that “bare sta- 


tistical (racial) imbalance” within a 
school system is not illegal, unless there 
is evidence that school officials inten- 
tionally or willfully helped create the 
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Racial identity in Pontiac, and indeed 
in America, has moved far beyond 
mere pride in literal survival. Pontiac 
Press photo. 


situation. Judge Keith extended that 
philosophy by asserting that school of- 
ficials are responsible for acts of omis- 
sion as well as commission. “Failure to 
take the necessary steps so as to negate 
or alleviate a situation which is harmful 
is as wrong as taking the affirmative 
steps to advance the situation,” he wrote 
in his 1970 decision. By including an 
“intentional” clause in his findings, 
Judge Keith probably averted any re- 
versal of the Pontiac case by higher 
courts on the possible grounds that the 
school board’s past actions had not 
helped to create the segregation. There- 
fore it was compatible with existing 
segregation philosophy established by 
the 6th Circuit Court in 1966. Judge 
McCree of the 6th Circuit Court seemed 
to recognize the new angle implicit in 
Judge Keith’s decision. “Although... 


each decision considered alone might 
not compel the conclusion that the 
school board intended to foster segrega- 
tion,” Judge McCree wrote, “taken alto- 
gether they support the conclusion that 
a purposeful pattern of racial discrimi- 
nation has existed in Pontiac for at least 
15 years.” 

Judge Keith has expressed his hope 
that one day Supreme Court rulings 
will require school officials to undo the 
effect of segregation whether or not 
they helped create it. “That is not the 
law today, but perhaps one day it will 
be,” he has said. 

Judge Keith’s convictions are tem- 
pered by religion. He is a deacon of 
Detroit’s Tabernacle Baptist Church. 
Over the door from his office to his 
courtroom he has placed these words: 


“He hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good, 

And what doth the Lord 
require of thee...” 


* * * 


Perhaps one of the most alarming 
results of the busing program was a 
2,488 decrease in student enrollment. 
Part of this was attributed to NAG, 
which urged parents to enroll their chil- 
dren in private schools. The Board of 
Education repeatedly warned parents 
that Michigan law required them to en- 
roll their children (ages 6-16) in a certi- 
fied educatonal program. Eleven per- 
cent of the total 1970 student census 
left the district or enrolled in private 
schools, and a great majority of these 
were whites. Black student enrollments 
actually increased by 5% over the 1970 
figure. 

There has been a cutback in some 
major district programs, including psy- 
chological counseling, because of the 
$700,000 price tag affixed to the busing 
plan. Increased counseling was perhaps 
necessary to help students adjust to their 
new schooling situation and to relieve 
anxieties related to troubled family 
backgrounds. It was feared that the de- 
crease in student numbers would result 
in massive federal and state aid cut- 
backs (most are granted on a per-pupil 
basis), but subsidy losses so far have 
been balanced by drops in operational 
expenses. 

Several picket lines were established 
at school entrances by various groups 
of parents and students during the first 
weeks of Pontiac’s 1971-72 school year. 
Although most students crossed them 
and attended school regularly, their 
heightened emotions upon entering 
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schools resulted in numerous assaults 
and other offenses (often with racial 
implications), particularly in the junior 
and senior highs. NAG, which organ- 
ized the pickets, was quick to cite such 
assaults as fodder for its fight against 
busing. 

Until late October all factions in 
Pontiac hoped for some clarification of 
the community’s predicament. Many 
hoped for a court-ordered end to the 
busing itself. Others longed for an end 
altogether of such hopes. 

Their answer came Oct. 26. The 
U. S. Supreme Court refused to hear 
the school board’s appeal, thus uphold- 
ing Judge Keith’s original integration 
order and making all subsequent appeals 
(including NAG’s to the 6th Circuit 
Court) appear hopeless. The highest 
court in the United States had, by im- 
plication, reaffirmed its position that 
busing is a reasonable remedy to achieve 
racial integration. 

* & * 


One question in the minds of many 
Pontiac observers is whether the school 
district was as guilty of intentional ra- 
cial segregation as Judge Keith main- 
tained. Between 1957 and 1970 there 
were some interesting changes in the 
racial composition of the schools. The 
black student population rose from 
3,206 to 7,779 and the percentages of 
black pupils rose from 16% to 32%. 
Various neighborhoods witnessed in- 
creased concentrations of minority resi- 
dents. As a result, schools once inte- 
grated became resegregated. Schools 
once all-white became integrated, on the 
other hand, and later became all-black 
without shifts in boundary lines except 
as required by construction of new 
schools. In the late 1960’s, according to 
Superintendent Whitmer, dispersal of 
black students throughout the district 
was greater than ever before, although 
the number of black students in pre- 
dominately black schools also continued 
to increase. 

School population growth following 
World War II necessitated construction 
of a new senior high, junior high and 
ten elementary schools. One of the lat- 
ter became the object of a complaint 
filed in Federal District Court in 1957 
when it was charged that the city’s 
schools were segregated and that the 
Board of Education had an affirmative 
duty to develop and implement a plan 
which would integrate them. The court 
found that the charges were unsup- 
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ported and that racial integration of all 
schools was not required “in the ab- 
sence of showing that there had been 
discrimination in school policy and 
practice.” 

The school district’s adherence to the 
“neighborhood school” concept contin- 
ued throughout the 1960’s, tempered by 
a belief that parents had the right to 
determine their residence in accord with 
the desirability of the nearest school. 
Efforts to integrate schools were never- 
theless made by school officials, who 
adopted a voluntary busing program in 
the late 1960’s (which met with only 
partial success) and adopted non-dis- 
criminatory boundary, personnel and 
hiring practices. There was, indeed, no 
official policy of segregation in Pontiac, 
but the neighborhood school concept 
resulted in a torm ot de tacto segrega- 
tion. From 1948 to 1969 the school 
board took the following steps in rela- 
tion to racial-ethnic concerns: 

A. Non-discrimination in employ- 
ment of personnel (1948) 

B. Non-discrimination in location of 
schools (1954) 

C. Non-discrimination in employ- 
ment and assignment of personnel 
(1955) 

D. Non-discrimination in adminis- 
tration of school attendence (1960) 

E. Establishment of a teacher ex- 
change program to achieve better racial 
composition of school staffs (1964) 

F. Proposals for a teacher exchange 
and citizen committee to serve as ad- 
visors to the board on inter-group rela- 
tions (1964) 

G. Integration policy statement re- 
garding pupil placement, employment 
and assignment of teachers, educational 
programs and school facilities (1964) 

H. Adoption of a guide for conduct- 
ing an educational program in human 
relations (1966) 

I. Adoption of a long-range plan for 
improvement of educational and racial 
balance with intent to proceed “as 
rapidly as possible” (1967) 

J. Interim plan to relieve de facto 
segregation at Jefferson Junior High 
adopted, involving redistribution of 
pupils in other schools with “enriched 
educational programs” (1967) 

K. Establishment of instruction in 
the role and contribution of the black in 
America’s history and heritage as part 
of district’s curriculum (1968) 

L. Appropriation of $18,635 for pro- 
gram of in-service education for teach- 
ers and for development of instructional 
guides in Afro-American history (1968) 


M. Policy to interest qualified black 
candidates to administrative positions 
and achieve racially-balanced adminis- 
trative staff (1969) 

N. Contractors who work for the 
district must be in compliance as equal 
opportunity employers, with adoption 
of compliance agreement form (1969) 

O. Schedule for open enrollment plan 
at Jefferson Junior High adopted (1969) 

P. Authorization for establishment of 
bilingual education program (1969) 

Overlapping and reaffirmation of 
non-discriminatory goals, particularly in 
the area of personnel hiring and distri- 
bution, seems apparent during the 1948- 
69 period. This may hint at the board’s 
difficulty in implementing its policies 
due to possible community non-accept- 
ance. School zone boundaries were 
shifted several times during the 1960’s 
to help offset de facto segregation. But 
racial populations changed in residence 
and numbers so frequently, some Pon- 
tiac officials maintain, that almost con- 
stant revisions would have been neces- 
sary to keep numerical integration in 
some schools. Consequently all-white 
and all-black schools kept appearing 
with each school year’s opening, al- 
though some remained numerically in- 
tegrated where neighborhoods mixed in 
racial composition. 

One of the most costly of the school 
board’s innovations is the district’s 
newly-completed Human Resources 
Center. Constructed at a cost of $6 
million, the center was a special dream 
of Superintendent Whitmer’s and offers 
the “educational park” concept of 
elementary education to some 1,800 
racially-mixed schoolchildren. Funding 
was obtained through various federal, 
state and local sources, including the 
U. S. Housing and Urban Development 
Department which recognized it as a 
“community facility.” 

Located next to the district’s admin- 
istration building, adjacent to Pontiac’s 
downtown area and City Hall, part of 
the center’s promise was to revive the 
community’s core. It is a sprawling 
building, generally built on one level 
with an eye for blending with the 
neighborhood and avoiding customary 
“institutional silhouette.” 

In addition to its elementary facilities, 
the center offers adult education 
courses and houses various community 
health, welfare and social services as 
well as recreational and family counsel- 
ing programs. Teaching activities at 
Pontiac’s HRC range from conferences 
between a child and teacher to discus- 


sion classes for 60-100 pupils. Its walls 
are flexible, enabling teachers to create 
enclosed, private spaces, or others open 
and communal. The structure’s basic 
design follows the “supermarket” ap- 
proach to civic services, enabling a 
parent to visit his child’s teacher and 
classroom, a welfare worker or perhaps 
participate in adult education courses. 

Superintendent Whitmer hoped the 
center would help achieve not only a 
rejuvenation of Pontiac’s core, but also 
a more “natural”—and slower—form 
of integration (rather than court-or- 
dered) through its attractiveness. 


* * * 


Dana Philip Whitmer has been one 
of the central figures throughout Pon- 
tiac’s racial crises of the past several 
years. He became Superintendent of 
Schools in 1954. A tall, white-haired 
man with imposingly firm facial fea- 
tures, his physical self suggests some- 
thing more awesome than his quietly 
articulated words. He is a man of con- 
victions, one who seems (as a good ad- 
ministrator) to share selected concerns 
with about every divergent opinion ex- 
pressed among Pontiac’s citizenry. His 
position is particularly difficult these 
days, and despite his customarily un- 
ruffled bearing he knows he is at the 
helm of a school system which has re- 
peatedly been accused of racial segrega- 
tion. That is not an easy charge to 
share the burden of .. . for anybody. 

Son of a Bluffton, Ohio, minister (the 
late Rev. Paul E. Whitmer, ’07), Super- 
intendent Whitmer’s education beyond 
Oberlin included the M.A. and Ph.D. in 
school administration from Ohio State. 
Following several years of teaching and 
working in various high school admin- 
istrative posts, he became assistant su- 
perintendent of Gary, Ind., public 
schools in 1950. While in Gary, he was 
president of the city’s Anselm Forum 
and primed in human relations (with 
emphasis on race relations) for his Pon- 
tiac post. He is a brother of Edwin L. 
Whitmer, ’32. 

Despite his awareness of the civil 
rights movement’s escalation in Pontiac 
and nationally during past years, Whit- 
mer felt its pace was proceeding too 
rapidly for the community’s ability to 
remain responsive to racial-ethnic con- 
cerns. “Events were moving so fast and 
changes in our population occuring so 
rapidly that the moves we made really 
didn’t stem the tide of separateness or 
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de facto segregation that occured,” he 
explains. As the city grew (especially in 
minority population) people also grew 
less familiar with one another, he points 
out. But there were those of both races, 
he notes, “who were people of good will 
working productively and successfully 
during this whole period. I wouldn’t 
want to give the impression that this 
was kind of a monolithic attitude.” The 
need for a quality education for black 
students is, in his perception, one of the 
basic issues underlying the city’s racial 
problems. “I think it is the view of most 
black people that unless all schools are 
integrated it is not possible to afford 
their chi'dren a quality educational op- 
portunity,” he says. 

Pontiac’s irrevocable position in the 
American scheme also, to some extent, 
helped predetermine its racial problems. 
“In the city, the problems are those of 
America. The quality of job oppor- 
tunities, quality and access to housing, 
etc., are the major issues. And there 
are attitudinal issues as well. There is 
a general feeling among many blacks 
that they were ‘second class’ citizens for 
many years and this shows up in a lot 
of ways,” he comments. 

“Maybe many don’t articulate such 
feelings in terms of housing or jobs or 
schools, but they are still mad at ‘the 
system,’ ” he says. 

“We hope that maybe we are unique 
in our efforts to do something about it, 
but if Pontiac is guilty of de jure segre- 
gation so are most urban cities in the 
North,” he explains. 

Both NAG and the school district 
fought busing in the courts, which might 
suggest that they were of similar per- 
suasion. Not so, says Whitmer, who 
points out that the two groups are sim- 
ilar only in their endorsement of the 
neighborhood school concept which ex- 
presses “the individual’s right to be able 
to say where he wants his child to go 
to school and buy a house in the area 
so that can happen.” NAG, according 
to him, feels that the arm of govern- 
ment is too coercive by reaching out to 
determine, regardless of where you live, 
where your child goes to school. 

“T think this is a very popular message 
with many people,” he says, “because 
of the chapters of the National Action 
Group which have mushroomed around 
Michigan and a number of other states. 


A recent Gallup Poll reported that 77% 
of American parents were opposed to 
busing for racial integration.” 

NAG and the school board differed 
in two important ways, he explains: 
“The official attitude of the Pontiac 
schools is that we must obey the law 
and we have a professional obligation to 
offer children a safe and as good an 
education as we can.” 

“The school district aimed its efforts 
to achieve these goals,” he says, “and 
the National Action Group demanded 
that the schools be closed because they 
were ‘unsafe.’ This was where the dis- 
trict and NAG separated and became, 
in a sense, antagonized.” 

Another question in the minds of 
many people who have viewed Pontiac’s 
problems is whether its citizens could 
have solved their own troubles without 
court intervention. Whitmer believes 
they could not have. “I don’t think the 
Board of Education could have volun- 
tarily instituted a cross-city busing plan 
and gotten the acceptance it needed to 
work. I just don’t believe that could 
have been done,” he comments. 

“I often wonder, though, if the ef- 
forts that were being made (like the 
Human Resources Center), had they 
been given enough time, might have 
demonstrated alternatives that could 
have worked. Of course we will not 
know now, because time has run out,” 
he adds. 

Whitmer has little faith in the future 
of present integration schemes and re- 
luctantly envisions a “regionalization” 
of school systems. ‘People live in 
pockets,” he notes. “Blacks, for ex- 
ample, live in Pontiac but not outside 
of Pontiac. They live in Detroit, but 
they do not live in many districts around 
Detroit. So the pressure for some kind 
of regionalization of schools in order to 
have a broader base for integration is a 
distinct possibility, although I don’t have 
much of an idea how long this would 
take because of the political aspects,” 
he says. 

“If this does occur it will have to be 
coupled with full state funding of edu- 
cation, where education becomes pretty 
much a state enterprise operated by the 
state government rather than a local 
enterprise,” he explains. “In a way I 
will regret to see that happen because I 
think local responsibility tor education 
is a good thing, but I think the signs go 
in the other direction right now.” 

It is too early to assess the busing 
plan’s effect upon Pontiac schools, ac- 
cording to Superintendent Whitmer. He 
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expresses a fear shared by many that the 
plan might create a “white flight” from 
the city and result in an all-black com- 
munity. “If there is no ‘white flight’ 
and if the people stay and the housing 
changes stabilize,” he says, “we might 
look back and say this was a good thing. 

“But I think there are some factors 
over which we have no control that may 
ultimately determine whether or not 
this was for the best.” 


* * ba 


One of the most obvious problems 
which has emerged from Pontiac’s edu- 
cational turmoil is confusion resulting 
from sporadic and often divergent phil- 
Osophies of segregation expressed by 
various courts and governmental 
branches. Such divergence, of course, 
reflects the multiplicity of American at- 
titudes toward the subject. But such 
fragmentation also provides inherent 
stumbling blocks for those who may 
either oppose or advance the cause of 
civil rights. In a sentence, it’s hard to 
know what one is up against. 

The Pontiac School District appar- 
ently proceeded in good faith toward a 
gradual and long-range recognition of 
the need for desegregation, simultan- 
eously adopting policies and measures 
aimed at facilitating that recognition. 
While never opposed, per se, to integra- 
tion, the city’s schools realized de facto 
segregation which—in the 1957 court’s 
opinion—was not “serious” or “unlaw- 
ful” enough to warrant having a segre- 
gation label tacked on the district’s 
door. Community leaders therefore pro- 
ceeded with plans for overcoming a 


Mrs. Janet Atkins, master teacher in 
Pontiac’s innovative Human Resources 
Center, and Oakland University 
student teacher Dennis Schlak, share 
ideas after school hours regarding 
pupils and teaching methods. 

Photo by L. G. Blanchard. 
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situation which was, they apparently 
knew, tainted with segregation-like 
aspects. 

Judge Keith’s 1970 decision, how- 
ever, redirected previously held notions 
of “segregation” to include a broader 
conceptual base. Local efforts to offset 
de facto segregation thus later became 
partial basis for the district’s guilt in 
Judge Keith’s opinion (“. . . deliberate- 
ly, in contradiction to their announced 
policies of achieving a racial mixture in 
the school . . .”) because they were not 
fast or thorough enough. Had the law 
included a “regardless of circumstances” 
clause, as Judge Keith hopes it one day 
will, it seems possible that the Pontiac 
School District would have found itself 
in the more positive position of helping 
eradicate de facto segregation without 
a stigma of condemnation attached to 
its past efforts. But the law was appar- 
ently such that Judge Keith had to con- 
demn the school board in order to bring 
about an integration which he felt was 
overdue and desirable in Pontiac. 

Impatience among minority groups 
who tired of waiting for the “Great 
White Promise” also was a key ingred- 
ient in the Pontiac affair. But they, like 
the school board, had little idea of their 
chances for speeding an end to de facto 
segregation partially because of vague 
and often contradictory judicial prece- 
dence on the topic. Although it seems 
doubtful that busing was a central goal 


of the NAACP attorneys in the 1970 
case (judging by both black and white 
parents’ apprehensions over their chil- 
dren’s safety), court policy gave the 
community little alternative following 
the April 1971 Supreme Court decision. 
Once again it was hard to predict the 
outcome or impact of their concerns 
and efforts. 

Integration, itself, is the subject of 
much speculation among both minorities 
and majorities. Aside from those of 
both races who still cling to the pathetic 
belief that blacks and whites are of un- 
equal merit, there are those who appar- 
ently challenge integration’s validity on 
quite different grounds. Some blacks 
would maintain that their racial separ- 
ateness is essential to avoiding forms of 
“white pollution,” and believe that all- 
black schools with black teachers teach- 
ing black perspectives would be ideal 
in terms of their cultural cohesiveness. 
Others, as is apparently the general case 
in Pontiac, believe that all-white schools 
represent the “best”? educational qual- 
ity the community can afford, and that 
all-black schools represent the neglect 
and shoddiness which America has for 
so long afforded its minority groups. 
There is a widespread notion that feel- 
ings of racial and cultural inferiority 
are reinforced when minority groups 
are in contact primarily with others of 
similar backgrounds. White schools are 
in “better” neighborhoods. White stu- 
dents tend to excel academically and 
enter college with greater frequency. 
And there are reasons behind the white 
students’ doing better: their homes are 
newer, their lives match (for example) 


the American Dream image portrayed 
through advertising, and their parents 
are more often high school and college 
graduates. The “best” of America sur- 
rounds them. Apparently many Pon- 
tiac parents shared in this philosophy 
and felt their children would get a better 
education when attending schools which 
catered to all persons since the white 
community would be presumably forced 
to help maintain even standards in 
schools which their own children, as 
well, attend. 

Running parallel to the formation of 
newly-integrated schools is a need for 
increased supportive measures, includ- 
ing special tutoring programs, psycho- 
logical counseling aids and more inclu- 
sive curricular formats (e.g. Afro-Amer- 
ican studies) . . . all of which cost 
money. Since busing is the present 
remedy for achieving integration, it 
necessitates increased expenditures for 
more buses, drivers, insurance and 
maintenance. School integration also 
involves such “ghost” costs as increased 
administrative, professional and clerical 
man-hours in devising the task’s numer- 
ous plans and procedures. 

If a national policy of integration, 
regardless of circumstances, is promoted 
in the interest of public good, to some 
it seems the state should accept more 
responsibility in providing unrestricted 
financial assistance to insure that its 
mandates are completely effective. Pon- 
tiac’s busing order not only created 
widespread confusion and apprehension 
among all of its citizenry (an unpleasant 
effect no matter how legitimate the so- 
cietal “medicine”), but also necessitated 
cutbacks in supportive programs par- 
tially essential to the integration plan’s 
success. 

The City of Pontiac has undergone 
the stress of quick change. Most of its 
citizens probably realize that there is no 
turning back. The integration plan may 
work—those with optimism find signs 
already that it will. If it does, however, 
the people of Pontiac have only them- 
selves to thank, and possibly men like 
Judge Keith and Dana Whitmer who— 
although in substantial disagreement— 
have had the wisdom to proceed with 
faith in man’s goodness. It sometimes 
requires painful extraction. 
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MY 


SENIOR YEAR 
WITH 


THE 
LINDSAY 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Nancy Peregrim, '7| 


Miss Peregrim was a New York Urban 
Fellow during the academic year 1970- 
71. The fellowship program, supported 
by the Alfred E. Sloan Foundation, 
enables 20 college and university stu- 
dents to spend a year as interns in New 
York City government. The students 
work closely with agency heads and 
mayoral assistants, attend weekly “off- 
the-record” seminars with city officials 
and national authorities in urban af- 
fairs and do independent study. Miss 
Peregrim worked in the Human Re- 
sources Administration (HRA). She is 
studying on full scholarship this year 
at Princeton’s Woodrow Wilson School. 


ne out of eight New York City 

residents is on welfare. This glar- 

ing statistic illustrates the magni- 
tude of the city’s poverty problem. 
New York has become a repository for 
many of the nation’s poor and minority 
populations and it has failed to accom- 
modate them. Much of the blame can 
be attributed to national apathy, racism, 
and an unbalanced distribution of 
wealth and power. These factors have 
helped to widen the gap between the 
demands for essential services and the 
resources necessary to provide them. 
The inability to provide such services 
has serious implications for city gov- 
ernment, for it fosters a crisis of con- 
fidence in municipal authority. 

In the best of times there has never 
been enough money, from all sources, 
even to hold the line against growing 
welfare rolls. Anti-poverty budgets that 
stay the same when prices rise really 
represent cuts. Actual cuts (as in the 
case of the Nixon and Rockefeller Ad- 


ministrations’ budgetary restraints) are 
severe blows to poverty programs. But 
fiscal economies are only part of the 
problem. Red tape and tedious guide- 
lines tie up large shares of New York 
City’s poverty funds and they frustrate 
community efforts to spend the money. 
Much of the blame for such frustra- 
tions is directed at City Hall. The city 
has failed to properly monitor pro- 
grams, develop information systems and 
keep track of precise levels of funding. 
Community workers complain that “no- 
body knows what is going on.” 

I went to the HRA as an economics 
major to evaluate some of the poverty 
programs that had received so much 
criticism. HRA was having difficulty 
in all of its program areas—welfare, 
social services, child development, youth 
services, manpower training and com- 
munity development. 

My first task was to take a look at 
the manpower training programs. In 
the last decade research into vocational 
training, education and other “invest- 
ments in human capital” have had a 
large impact on the field of economics 
and the problem of poverty. There are 
strong incentives to invest in man, and 
such investments can explain much of 
the observed decline in poverty. Evalu- 
ating Manpower programs—or any so- 
cial action program for that matter— 
is a difficult task. They have private 
effects on individuals and external ef- 
fects on communities. Verdicts of “suc- 
cess” or “failure” tend to oversimplify 
the case. Most social action programs 
are so complex in the variety of inputs 
and multiplicity of objectives that sim- 
ple over-all judgments are not likely to 
lead to quick decisions to dump pro- 
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grams. Yet studies which suggest small 
ways to shift the composition of inputs 
or place greater emphasis on some ob- 
jectives over others do not lead to fun- 
damental changes in the programs. 
Policy makers must stop tinkering with 
marginal changes in present programs 
and start thinking in radically new ways 
about combating poverty and all its 
components, such as unequal income 
distribution, private market imperfec- 
tions, tax laws, racial discrimination, 
and so forth. 

Presently HRA is biding its time until 
more innovative concepts for distribut- 
ing income to the needy become polit- 
ically feasible. One innovation getting 
increased attention is the negative in- 
come tax. Such a tax could help allevi- 
ate a poverty defined not as $3,000 and 
below, but a band of poverty which is 
some percentage below median income. 
A federally-administered income-main- 
tenance program would be more effi- 
cient. It might also lead to greater 
income redistribution. How would it 
affect an individual’s work effort and 
economic growth? Economists just do 
not know. The direction of the effect 
depends, of course, upon a person’s 
preference between work and leisure. 
But it would seem that an income trans- 
fer that is not 100 per cent taxed as 
additional income earned would be 
an improvement over the existing 
programs. 

A community may not find it wholly 
satisfactory to achieve a given redistri- 
bution of income by simply transferring 
cash from one individual to another. 
Certainly in the United States how 
income is distributed seems to be as 
important today as the amount that is 
distributed. There appears to be wide- 
spread public aversion to the use of 
transfer payments as a means of reduc- 
ing poverty and a linked belief that the 
poor should be made better off by 
working. These attitudes—reinforced 
by the Protestant work ethic—have 
been reflected in executive goals from 
the “war on poverty” of the Johnson 
Administration through the proposed 
“workfare” or “family assistance plan” 
of the Nixon Administration. Thus 
government continues to finance pro- 
grams with work components in order 
to change people from “poor” to “non- 
poor” through their own efforts. Such 
an approach is rational only if job 
openings exist and imperfections in the 
system—especially racial discrimination 
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and monopolies over wealth—can be 
corrected. 

Hopefully, a negative income tax 
will one day receive wide acceptance. 
As the federal government takes over 
the income-maintenance function, local 
government should reexamine the social 
services component and perhaps phase 
it out. The present social services bu- 
reaucracy is a highly inefficient organi- 
zation which feeds off of povery rather 
than diminishing it. HRA is plagued 
with uncertainty about its goals, how to 
achieve them, conflicts between com- 
munity and establishment groups, poor 
management and low morale. City of- 
ficials have become preoccupied with 
the internal management of the organi- 
zation. They justify their emphasis by 
claiming that HRA plays an important 
role as public service employer of the 
poor. True, it does hire many members 
of disadvantaged groups, but the jobs 
are Often make-work positions. Cer- 
tainly jobs in other areas could be 
created which would be more produc- 
tive. Then the social services bureau- 
cracy could be phased down or disman- 
tled completely. 

One does not “enjoy” working at 
HRA. It is an uncomfortable place 
where people deal with uncomfortable 
problems. Poverty is New York City’s 
most visible problem and HRA does not 
deal with it very well. After working 
in that environment for one year, I 
came away with the following personal 
impressions: 

1. Poverty programs are pacification 
measures which give a palliative to the 
ills of poverty on the one hand, and on 
the other set the poor fighting among 
themselves for a share of the money, 
thereby undercutting their need for 
uniting as an effective political and 
economic force. 

2. The amounts of funding for pov- 
erty programs are often less important 
than the way they are administered. 
Guidelines and red tape prevent effec- 
tive use of the money at the neighbor- 
hood level. 

3. Though critical of City Hall and 
Washington, community leaders do not 
lay the blame on Lindsay or Nixon for 
the lower national priorities on poverty 
and civil rights programs. Rather, the 
general attitude seems to be that “the 
game being run on the poor” is a white 
establishment thing and does not change 
much from administration to admin- 
istration. 

4. Politics has been injected into the 
poverty programs to such an extent that 


it often strangles community efforts to 
implement them. An obsession with 
image-making on the part of some city 
leaders compromises policy and pro- 
duces visual effects without substance. 

5. There is a continuing shift away 
from community control, begun in the 
days when “maximum feasible partici- 
pation” of the poor was a goal of pov- 
erty programs. While there is a great 
deal more political activity among the 
blacks and Puerto Ricans, much of it 
generated by the community-building 
aspect of poverty programs, there is 
also a greater feeling of powerlessness 
at the levels where decisions are made. 
Some of this reflects the classic “rising 
expectations” equation. But there is 
also a real basis for the poor to feel 
that the trend is away from decentrali- 
zation and community control. City 
Hall’s new stress on management and 
accountability of programs reflects the 
Mayor’s shift and his attempt to attract 
more of the white middle class vote. 

There is admittedly an urban crisis. 
But it is also a regional and national 
crisis. Any acceptable response must 
be a radical one engendering a dra- 
matic change in America’s approach to 
its people and its cities. It demands a 
candid acceptance that we are now an 
urban nation and that, as city or sub- 
urb, we share a common destiny. It 
further requires that the nation’s urban 
areas be recognized as having accepted 
an expanding and difficult set of social 
responsibilities which the nation has 
deemed essential and which all of our 
society must share. 

From this resolve must follow a will- 
ingness to reallocate massive national 
resources, both public and private, to 
reorient outmoded political and admin- 
istrative mechanisms and to boldly ex- 
periment with programs and priorities. 
Traditional municipal boundaries must 
be redrawn to reflect metropolitan, re- 
gional and neighborhood dependencies 
and to permit issues to be addressed at 
the same levels. We must begin to 
look beyond the city for economic and 
structural means to solve the most vis- 
ible urban problems. At the same time 
the city must find new and more effec- 
tive ways to meet the service needs of 
specific communities and individuals. 
The remoteness and unresponsiveness 
of government, particularly to the poor, 
give today’s citizen a feeling that he 
lacks control over his life and his envi- 
ronment. This alienation threatens the 
general quality of life and even the 
city’s ability to function. 


L. G. Blancha 


HOW 
UNLIKELY 
CAN 
RESIDUARY 
LEGATEES BE? 


raveling down Cleveland’s East 

Ninth Street leads one along the 

typically amorphous urban picket 
fence of old and new buildings. 

Sandwiched as unlikely filling for 
skyscraper cookies are sober little two 
and three-storied reminders that Cleve- 
land does have a past. The usual num- 
ber of rowdy daytime bars and one- 
night-stand clip joints are down there 

lipsticked up with red and blue 
neon. 

Somewhere in that region stands the 
Roxy Theatre, once the object of many 
a young man’s evening, a place which 
at one time had more peacock plumes 
than a well-feathered bird sanctuary. 

It was a burlesque house. 

The marquee still advertises “Bur- 
lesk,” but now it runs instead continu- 
ous double-X movies. The faded, hand- 
colored and larger-than-life blow-ups of 
busty, perfect-dimensioned young wom- 
en still adorn the lobby—along with 
more recent stills from the hard-core 
“blue” movies that show there. 

The Roxy has, in a round-about way, 
long been associated with Oberlin Col- 
lege and Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

The ties were cut formally last fall, 
not too long after the theatre stopped 
live stage shows and started showing 
movies. The two events were coinci- 
dental. 
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In the same building, at 1974 East 
Ninth, dwelled once the Orpheum The- 
atre . . . an “amusement place,” as it 
was described in a 1920 Cleveland re- 
creation study. The Roxy, in those days, 
was down the street. The Orpheum was 
a movie theatre, running Buster Keaton 
and Harold Lloyd to delighted audi- 
ences. 

Not so many years ago one could 
stroll down East Ninth and hear the 
rollicking come-on’s of movie theatre 
owners and the baritone haw-haws of 
young Oberlin men—away from the 
campus for a special evening—mixed 
undistinguishedly with those of the local 
clientele. The Oberlin men visiting East 
Ninth didn’t always go to the movies, 
either. | 

Sometime after 1920 the Roxy moved 
to 1974 East Ninth, just down the 
street, and the Orpheum disappeared. 
The burlesque continued. 

But the Roxy, with all its razzle- 
dazzle and purple-plumed gala couldn’t 
hold audiences who were more inter- 
ested in the rising tide of ready-made 
pornographic books and magazines. 
And the performing girls were hard to 
find. 

The brassy, near-naked nocturnal en- 
tertainment of the old Roxy and the 
laughs of the Orpheum movie house are 
gone now. Occasionally an _ office 
worker or a wandering vagrant stops to 
glance at the photographs advertising 
the movie playing inside—and a few 
pay the $2.50 to get in. But only a few. 

Probably figuring it was cheaper and 
easier to rent a movie than put up with 
hard-to-find dancing girls, the Roxy 
gave in to the movies last summer... . 
the double-X kind, that is. 

Behind the backdrop of fading ele- 
gance that has characterized the Or- 
pheum-turned-Roxy during her last 
years, however, has been an intriguing 
story known only to a few until last fall. 

In early October Presiding Judge 
Frank J. Merrick of Cuyahoga County 
Probate Court approved the sale of the 
Roxy building and land to Kope Realty 
Co. Kope had held the lease since 
1967, when the company took it over 
from the estate of the late T. M. 
Swetland. Swetland had retained the 
99-year lease since 1906, when he re- 
ceived it from the building’s original 
owner, Levi Meacham. 
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When Kope Realty took over the 
lease and thus changed Mr. Meacham’s 
will, there was an agreement to replace 
the old structure with a new $150,000 
one by 1972. Kope apparently figured 
it would be cheaper to buy the existing 
property for that price than impossibly 
erect a new building for the same 
amount. The Roxy itself is owned by 
a Boston theatre chain, which rents 
from Kope. 

Two distant relatives of Mr. Mea- 
cham’s in California sent their consent 
to the modifications of the will and 
lease. 

The property was appraised last year 
at $70,000 for the land. The building 
was worth “nothing.” 

But who had received the $6,000 per 
year lease income since Mr. Meacham’s 
death in 1920? 

Answer: Oberlin College and Case 
Western Reserve University and other 
beneficiaries of the will. 

For some S50 years Oberlin has been 
splitting half the lease income with 
CWRU, through the trust held by the 
Cleveland Trust Co. until the original 
lease to T. M. Swetland expires in 2005. 
One half of the income on the $150,000 
proceeds from the recent sale will also 
go to Oberlin and CWRU. 

Described as a “capitalist” by his 
friends, Levi Emerson Meacham, who 
attended the Oberlin Preparatory De- 
partment in 1863, established the un- 
likely link between Oberlin and CWRU, 
and the movie-turned-burlesque house. 

He was the son of Cuyahoga 
County’s purported first white child (on 
his mother’s side) and a descendent of 
Lucy Standish, great-granddaughter of 
Miles Standish on his father’s side. His 
paternal grandparents journeyed to Par- 
ma, Ohio, by oxcart from upper New 
York State about 1820. On Sept. 5, 
1846, Levi was born. 

Dan F. Bradley, ’82, described Levi 
Meacham’s life in a letter to the editor 
in the February 1921 Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, three months after Mea- 
cham’s death: 

“In the fall of 1863, a slim young 
ex-soldier of the Civil War enrolled to 
the Preparatory Department (Acade- 
my) at Oberlin. He was only seventeen, 
yet he had served as a private in the 
67th Regiment for a year, and had 
been detailed after an illness to hospital 
service for two years more. 

“His stay at Oberlin was short, only 
one year, but he gained the real spirit 
that prevailed on the campus—and 
carried it through life, into business, 
into politics where he held important 


offices, and into his general citizenship, 
in all of which lines of human service 
he was distinctly successful and useful. 

“And the man who was prospered, 
remembering the sharp financial pinch 
that prevented his taking a full college 
course, saw to it that many a young 
man of his acquaintance, who otherwise 
would have given up educational ambi- 
tion, was provided with funds to see 
him through college, and a few of these 
came to Oberlin and graduated. 

“His private life was ideal and he 
was generous and loyal to his church— 
the Pilgrim Church of Cleveland. 

“Mr. Meacham died in Cleveland on 
November 18 (1920) in the home of 
his daughter, honored and mourned by 
many. Before his death he had pro- 
vided in his will that Oberlin should 
Share in his property as a residuary 
legatee.” 

During his life Meacham served as 
clerk of Cuyahoga County Common 
Pleas Court, elected in 1887 and re- 
elected on the Republican ticket in 
1890. He was also a member of the 
Ohio State Legislature for a time. In 
1873 he married Lina Biddulph. 

The suggestion was made to President 
Henry Churchill King by the late Dr. 
Harlan Pomeroy, M.D., ’78, of Cleve- 
land, that Oberlin’s president approach 
Meacham for a bequest to the College. 

From what we know of Meacham’s 
interest in education, despite his own 
short-lived experience and his helping 
of young people to attend college under 
better financial terms than he was able 
to, President King apparently didn’t 
have a difficult time persuading Mea- 
cham that Oberlin needed his help. 

Upon his death in 1920 he _ be- 
queathed the income from the long-term 
lease of 1974 East Ninth Street to 
Oberlin, Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, and Western Reserve (the latter 
two schools have since merged). 

Judge Merrick’s decision last October 
to let Kope Realty buy the building 
from the late “capitalist’s’” estate, the 
proceeds going to Oberlin and CRWU 
under the provisions of Meacham’s will, 
thus ended Oberlin’s association with 
perhaps one of the most unique income 
sources of any college or university in 
America—a burlesque house. 

Le Ga 
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REPORT 
ON THE 
CLASS OF 1971 


Women’s 
percentage 

in grad schools 
exceeds men's. 


By Dorothy M. Smith, '29, Director 
Office of Placement 
and Graduate Counseling 


he class of 1971 has continued the 

“first-year-out” occupational trends 

noted in the last three years. In the 
Arts and Sciences group, especially 
among the men, the emphasis is again 
on taking time out for at least a year of 
non-academic activities—to travel, do 
temporary work, work in social change 
areas, “find oneself’ before making an 
occupational choice and plans for fur- 
ther study or employment. Hence, the 
per cent of men going directly into 
graduate study has again dropped (from 
44% to 38%). On the other hand, the 
per cent of women in study increased 
(from 33% to 39%), so this year a 
slightly larger per cent of women than 
men is studying. However, over 16% 
of both men and women have indicated 
that they plan advanced study later. 
Among the Conservatory graduates 
there is also a decline in per cent in 
graduate study for men (from 53% to 
34%) and an increase for women 
(43% to 51%). However, those not 
studying are (for the most part) using 
their professional music preparation as 
teachers or performers. 

Some 12% reported plans unsettled 
as of October. A number of these had 
done extensive summer travel and were 
just beginning to look for employment. 
Others were expecting to travel and/or 
seek temporary employment later. An- 
other 10% did not return reports, but 
from earlier information many of this 
group probably belong in the “un- 
settled” category. 

The number abroad increased from 
39 in 1970 to 49 in 1971, and they are 
in 23 countries. Eight (5 men, 3 
women) are with the Peace Corps— 
Brazil, Guatemala, Malaysia, Micron- 
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esia, Senegal, Thailand, and Uganda. 
Eighteen (5 men, 13 women) are study- 
ing—Canada, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Hungary, India, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico. Eleven (3 men, 
8 women) are employed—Australia, 
Canada, France, Great Britain, India, 
Israel, Newfoundland, Saudi Arabia, 
Switzerland, Taiwan. Four are living on 
kibbutz in Israel; six are spending the 
year traveling in several countries; one 
is homemaking in Canada. 

Only 168 of the 262 men who re- 
ported gave information on their draft 
status. For various reasons, draft status 
is not an important factor in the plans 
of the other 94. Of those who did give 
information, 61 have 1Y or 4F classifi- 
cations, 58 have numbers high enough 
so they are unlikely to be called or had 
already gone through the “vulnerabil- 
ity” period. Ten are now in service and 
1 in a reserve program (active duty 
later); 6 have completed military or 
CO service. Ten others have been 
granted CO status and are doing (or 
looking for) work to meet that require- 
ment and 8 others have applied for CO 
status. Four reported themselves 1A 
with low numbers and anticipating serv- 
ice soon. The others held 2S, 2A or 
foreign student classification. 

Salary information is incomplete and 
salaries abroad are so difficult to com- 
pare to U. S. salaries that they have 
been omitted. There is a much larger 
variation in salaries than in recent years 
—from $2080 to $12,720. In the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the median 
was $7072 for men and $6200 for 


women. The major difference in sal- 
aries for men and women was because 
no women took positions in computer 
programming or government agencies 
and these salaries ($6760-$9500) in- 
creased the median salary for men. Bus- 
iness varied from $5720 to $12,000; 
general office $3780-$7082; teaching 
$5000-$7900; CO service positions from 
maintenance to $5772. In the Conser- 
vatory of Music the median was $7200. 
Teaching salaries for the MAT group 
ranged from $6675 to $8850. 

One hundred forty-eight of those em- 
ployed reported sources for their posi- 
tions. Thirty-five located job opportun- 
ities through friends and 16 through 
relatives. Twenty-two jobs came from 
suggestions from Oberlin faculty and 
the placement office. Many, of course, 
used OPGC facilities and resources to 
plan job campaigns and secure refer- 
ences for employers. Nineteen jobs 
came from direct inquiry (in person or 
by letter); 13 from former employment 
(summer jobs); 9 from newspaper ad- 
vertisements, 11 from agency referrals, 
15 from other sources (placement and/ 
or personnel offices in other institu- 
tions, federal government examinations, 
CO job listings, etc.). Eight are self- 
employed. 

One hundred and seven (47 men, 60 
women) or 20% of the class were mar- 
ried by Nov. 1, and another 3.3% re- 
ported plans for marriage within the 
year. Sixty-two (31 men, 21 women) 
were married prior to graduation. Fifty- 
five (16 men, 39 women) were married 
during the summer and fall, and another 
18 (8 men, 10 women) are engaged. 
Thirty-two married classmates; 40 (14 
men, 26 women) Oberlinians from 
other classes; and 35 (17 men, 18 
women) married non-Oberlinians. Of 
those engaged, 4 couples are classmates, 
8 (3 men, 5 women) engaged to other 
Oberlinians, and only 2 (1 man and 1 
woman) engaged to others. 

Each year some who began study 
with another class elect to join that class 
for alumni purposes. Fifty (almost 
10%) who received degrees in 1971 
will join other classes for reunions and 
alumni news notes. Thirty-one will go 
to 1970, 9 to 1969, 2 to 1968, 4 to 
1967, and 4 will wait for 1972 class- 
mates to graduate. 

Nineteen (9 men, 10 women) need 
from 2-8 hours to complete degrees. 
Most of them plan to finish degrees by 
correspondence or part-time study, and 
as their work is completed, they will be 
added to the class of 1971. Informa- 
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tion on their plans for the year is in- 
cluded in the Class of 1971 Directory. 
Statistics in this report, however, in- 
clude only those whose degrees had 
been certified by November. 

Statistics for the class of 1971 in- 
clude all those who received degrees 
during the year 1970-71—January, 
May, and after summer study. Occupa- 
tions are recorded as of October 1971. 
Sixty (20 men, 40 women) completed 
study at the end of the first semester. 
Many of them took temporary employ- 
ment during the spring and summer. 
Their occupations are recorded as of 
October. Four men received both A.B. 
and Mus.B. degrees and are, therefore, 
counted in both sets of statistics. De- 
grees of two men were granted posthu- 
mously. 


COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Bachelor of Arts 
Study 

At first glance the class of 1971 is 
not too different from the class of 1970. 
The numbers of both men and women 
choosing professional study are the 
Same as in 1970, though an increase in 
medicine is balanced by a decrease in 
religion. The number of men choosing 
sciences and social sciences is smaller. 
There is a substantial increase in the 
number of women in the humanities. 

One hundred and eighty four (99 
men, 85 women or 38.3%) are enrolled 
in graduate or professional study. 
Eighty-five are in professional fields— 
21 law (14 men, 7 women), 18 educa- 
tion (5 men, 13 women), 18 medicine 
(15 men, 3 women), 6 religion (4 men, 
2 women), 3 business administration 
(men), 3 library science (1 man, 2 
women), public health and journalism 
2 men, nursing and theater 2 women; 1 
man each in city planning, chemical 
engineering, radio-TV and public af- 
fairs, and 1 woman in architecture, cy- 
totechnology, social work, and urban 
affairs. 

Among those in “academic” fields, 
38 are studying in the humanities— 
English and music 7 each (3 men, 4 
women), art 5 women, philosophy 4 
(3 men, 1 woman), linguistics 3 (1 man, 
2 women), 2 each in comparative litera- 
ture, German, French, dance; 1 each in 
American studies, creative writing, Ja- 
panese, and classical archeology. Thirty- 
six are studying sciences—10 biology 
(7 men, 3 women), 9 psychology (3 men, 
6 women), 7 chemistry (3 men, 4 wom- 
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en), 2 geology (men), and 1 pharmacol- 
ogy. Nineteen are in the social sciences 
—6 history (3 men, 3 women), 4 econ- 
omics (men), 3 political science (2 men, 
1 woman), and 1 each in social science, 
anthropology, sociology, social psychol- 
ogy, international affairs, and criminol- 
ogy/sociology. The six others are in 
physical education, “liberal arts,” folk 
studies and secretarial study. 


The group in advanced study has en- 
rolled in 89 schools—71 colleges and 
universities and 6 specialized schools in 
the U. S. and 12 institutions abroad. 
(This compares with 80 in 1970.) For 
a number of years half of those in ad- 
vanced study have concentrated in 
about 15 institutions. The class of 1971 
has not concentrated to the same extent. 
There are 10 at Michigan, 7 at Har- 
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vard, and 6 each at Case Western Re- 
serve and Pennsylvania. Five institu- 
tions have 5 (Chicago, New York Uni- 
versity, North Carolina, Rochester, 
Yale); six others have 4 (Cincinnati, 
Columbia, Cornell, Oberlin, Ohio State, 
and Wisconsin). Ten have 3 (California, 
Berkeley; City University of New York, 
George Washington, Indiana, MIT, 
Minnesota, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, 
and Guadalajara (Mexico). Institutions 
abroad include Canada, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Mexico, and 
Norway. Two are studying privately in 
India and Japan. 

Financial aid available for graduate 
study has decreased rather sharply in 
recent years, and 1971 brought a fur- 
ther decrease in the number receiving 
scholarships and assistantships. Ninety- 
four (47 men, 47 women) receive some 
type of aid—51% of those in graduate 
study. (Others we know secured loans, 
but did not report them.) The major 
source of support was the graduate in- 
stitution—40 received scholarship (fel- 
lowship) awards varying from part tui- 
tion to full support and 30 have as- 
sistantships (involving part-time work in 
the major department). Sixteen have 
fellowships from various government 
programs; 8 from foundations; and 5 
teaching internships (MAT programs). 

Government grants included 9 from 
the NDEA Title IV, 3 each from the 
U. S. Public Health Service and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, 1 German 
Government (DAAD). (In addition, 
two women received French Govern- 
ment teaching assistantships which do 
not involve study.) Foundation grants 
included 3 Woodrow Wilson, 2 Dan- 
forth, 1 each Fund for Theological Edu- 
cation, American Cancer Society, and 
Herbert Lehman Educational Fund. It 
was easier to secure aid in academic 
fields than in professions—two-thirds 
of those receiving awards are in aca- 
demic areas. At present the professional 
schools seem to be granting most of 
their aid to advanced students while the 
graduate schools still need departmental 
assistants and have maintained some 
scholarships for first year students. 
Employment 

One Hundred and sixty-seven (88 
men, 79 women) reported employment 
—education 41, business 40, govern- 
ment 16, social welfare 22, general la- 
bor 14, science 6, library work 4, art 
and music 5, all others 19. 

Almost half of those employed are in 
work related to social change or follow- 
ing their plan for “a year away from 
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academic life” before making more 
permanent occupational commitments. 
Jobs in the social change areas include 
assistants in day care centers, teacher 
aides, teaching and administration in 
experimental schools, CO service (hos- 
pital, community programs, etc.), eco- 
logical (farm work), community action 
programs, Peace Corps, mental health 
assistants, court employment projects, 
welfare rights, criminal justice commis- 
sion, planned parenthood, politics 
(working on staffs of candidates for of- 
fice). Although not classed as em- 
ployed, the five graduates spending sev- 
eral months in kibbutz programs belong 
in this group. Among, “non-academic” 
and temporary work are such occupa- 
tions as substitute teacher, store clerks, 
construction labor, taxi driver, janitor, 
factory labor, waitress, cook and 
housekeeper, school bus driver, print 
shop, babysitter, and picking apples. 
Forty-one (17 men, 24 women) are 
working in educational fields, most of 
them teaching in pre-school and ele- 
mentary grades 7, high school 10, spe- 
cial education 4, music 4, teachers aide 
6, substitute 4. Three are college ad- 
ministrative assistants and 2 teaching at 
college level. Five men are computer 
programmers or analysts. Business oc- 
cupations include general office 16, re- 
tail store clerk 6, tax and credit in- 
vestigator 3, and others such as admin- 
istrative assistant, statistician, actuarial 
trainee, and newspaper reporter, market 
analyst, public relations assistant, bank 
teller, personnel assistant. Twenty-two 
are in social welfare occupations—nurs- 
ing assistant, community service, men- 
tal heaith aide, casework. Eight are in 
the Peace Corps and 8 others (all men) 
working for city, state or federal gov- 
ernment agencies. Four are doing li- 
brary work; 14 in construction, taxi 
driving, farming, animal care, house- 
keeping. Five are doing biological re- 
search and one medical lab work. Three 


The Directory of the Class of 1971, 
listing addresses, occupations and per- 
sonal news, has been compiled by the 
Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling and published by the Alum- 
ni Association. Copies were sent in 
November to members of the classes of 
1971 and 1972. Others may order free 
copies from Miss Dorothy M. Smith, 
Director, OPGC, Peters Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 


are artists and 2 musicians. Nine are 
in military service—Army 3, Air Force 
3, 1 each—Coast Guard, Marines, Na- 
tional Guard. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Bachelor of Music 

Study 

Twenty-seven are studying—all but 
one (who received both A.B. and Mus. 
B. degrees) are continuing music study. 
Ten are studying piano, 3 violin, 5 
voice, 2 music education, 2 organ, and 
1 each cello, composition, flute, and 
“music.” Fifteen have some form of 
financial aid—9 hold assistantships, 3 
have scholarships from the graduate 
schools, 1 has a German Government 
(DAAD) award and 1 received scholar- 
ships for the Miss Massachusetts and 
Miss America contests. Conservatory 
graduates are studying in 17 institutions 
in the U. S. and 2 abroad. Four are at 
Indiana University, 2 at New England 
Conservatory of Music, 2 at SUNY 
Binghamton, and 2 at University of 
Texas. Two are studying privately. 


Employment 

Twenty-four are employed—10 are 
teaching—7 music education in public 
schools, 2 college music instructors, and 
One teaching piano privately; 6 are play- 
ing in orchestras, 1 is a church organist, 
and 1 pianist for a professional trio. 
“Non-music” jobs are reported by 6— 
2 men hold CO jobs; others are law and 
library assistants, cashier, retail clerk, 
and farm worker. One couple is spend- 
ing the year in travel and independent 
study (using a Watson Fellowship); one 
woman is enjoving a year at home; one 
man is in an Army band. 


Master of Arts in Teaching 

Eight received MAT degrees in 
secondary fields and 4 in elementary 
education. Eight are teaching—6 in 
Ohio, 1 in New York state, and 1 in 
Australia. One man is doing CO serv- 
ice as a psychiatric orderly; one woman 
is homemaker; and two have not re- 
ported occupations. Of the 14 enrolled 
in the elementary MAT program dur- 
ing 1970-71, 8 are doing intern teaching 
in northern Ohio. Three others are 
teaching in Alaska, Iowa, and Massa- 
chusetts. (No report available from 
three.) 

Master of Arts 

Five received the MA degree—three 
are continuing Ph.D. programs in so- 
ciology, chemistry, and Spanish. One 
is a research assistant in pharmacology; 
One has not reported occupation. 
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Staff Changes 

Stanley E. Ornstein, °64, assistant to 
Presidents Carr and Fuller since 1968 
and secretary of the College since 1969, 
has become (at his request) assistant di- 
rector of finance and business operations 
with special responsibilities in the area 
of personnel administration. He con- 
tinues in his position as College secre- 
tary. 

Ornstein’s successors in the presi- 
dent’s office are Karen E. Buck, ’72, 
and David A. Love, instructor in phil- 
osophy. Miss Buck, who is president of 
the senior class, spends two-thirds’ time 
on the assignment and Love spends one- 
third. President Fuller made the ap- 
pointments to “help keep me in touch 
with faculty and student attitudes.” 

Love, who will continue his teaching 
duties, is a Ph.D. candidate at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He joined 
the faculty in 1970 and he and his wife, 
Gwyneth, are co-directors of Burton 
Hall. 
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Karen Buck, an honors student in 
American history, has been a member 
of Student Senate, the SEPPC, the Stu- 
dent Life Committee and the Education 
Commission. Her home is in Farming- 
dale, N. Y., and she is the second 
woman in the College’s history to be as- 
sistant to a president. 

Ornstein fills a new position created 
when James F. Lapinski, ’66, resigned 
as assistant to the director of finance 
and business operations (Dayton E. Livy- 
ingston) to become business manager of 
the outpatients clinic of University Hos- 
pitals in Cleveland. Ornstein is a grad- 
uate of the University of Chicago Law 
School and was an attorney for Com- 
munity Legal Services in Philadelphia 
before returning to Oberlin. VA 
Governance Commission 
A 12-member Governance Commission 
was formed in early December by the 
Student Interim Appointments Commit- 
tee and three faculty councils following 
adoption of the trustees’ Sept. 18 reso- 
lution (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, 
Sep.-Oct. 1971). The GovCom is com- 
prised of four students, four faculty 
members and four administrators. Pres- 
ident Fuller is chairman. 

Additionally a five-member student 
task force was named and a faculty 
member and a student were appointed 
as the commission’s staff members. 

The commission is to report its find- 
ings by the end of the school year to a 
Special Trustee Committee on Govern- 
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ance. The latter body includes, at the 
request of the Alumni Executive Com- 
mittee at its Dec. 17-18 meeting, Trust- 
ees Thomas Gelehrter, 57, and Walter 
Heller, °35 (both elected by alumni). 

Shortly after the commission’s mem- 
bership was announced, however, the 
General Faculty adopted three resolu- 
tions (Dec. 16) which proposed that (1) 
the G.F.’s formal approval of GovCom’s 
findings be required before they are sub- 
mitted to the trustees, (2) GovCom re- 
view the role of the faculty in College 
governance and suggest ways in which 
their role can be better discharged, and 
(3) the Commission’s members consult 
with all members of the College com- 
munity in the course of its work, and 
that progress reports from GovCom be 
submitted for discussion from time to 
time in G.F. meetings. The trustees 
took no formal action on the proposals 
at their Dec. 17-18 meetings and left the 
decision with President Fuller. He sub- 
sequently indicated to the G.F. that, as 
requested, they will receive the report. 

In another trustee action, the board 
voted to admit to their meetings one 
Review and one WOBC reporter. Ad- 
mission was granted with the following 
restrictions: no electronic recording 
equipment, no direct quotations and no 
identification of any trustee on any 
issue. Each trustee may determine indi- 
vidually whether he or she will grant 
post-meeting interviews. 


New Trustee 

John H. Gutfreund, ’51, an administra- 
tive partner in the investment banking 
firm of Salomon Brothers of New York 
City, has become a new member of the 
Oberlin College Board of Trustees. 

He is filling the unexpired term of 
Atty. Harry E. Barnard, ’15, who has 
become an honorary trustee. The term 
extends to Jan. 1, 1973. Barnard, re- 
cipient of the Alumni Award in 1967, 
has been a trustee since 1942. 

Gutfreund, a former non-trustee 
member of the Board’s investment com- 
mittee, is now serving as a regular 
member of that committee. Barnard 
has been a long-time member of the 
committee and will continue to be an 
honorary member. 

Gutfreund joined Salomon Brothers, 
one of the nation’s largest investment 
banking firms with offices in ten major 
cities, in 1953 in the municipal depart- 
ment. He became syndicate manager in 
1962 and a partner in the firm in 1963. 

He is presently on the Board of 
Governors of the Investment Banking 
Association; the executive committee 
and board of directors of the New York 
Urban League; and the executive com- 
mittee and board of trustees of Monte- 
fiore Hospital and Medical Center. 

Gutfreund is also a member of the 
board of directors of the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies of New York and 
the board of trustees of the Associated 
YM-YWHAs of Greater New York. He 
and his wife, the former Joyce Low, 
and their three sons live in New York 
City. 
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Heller Re-elected 
Walter W.: Heller, °35, Regents’ Profes- 
sor of Economics at the University of 
Minnesota, has been re-elected by Ober- 
lin alumni to a second six-year term as a 
trustee of the College. His opponent in 
last fall’s election was Atty. J. Barton 
Harrison, °51, of Rosemont, Pa. 
Trustees, at their December 1971 
meeting, set aside a College Bylaw for a 
period of one year so that the 1972 
Alumni Trustee Election can be held 
this spring instead of next fall. The 
vote will be concurrent with balloting 
by alumni for representatives to the 
Alumni Board. J. Otis Smith, ’63, will 
oppose Thomas L. Boardman, °39, who 
is seeking re-election. 


Status of Women 

A 17-member “Committee on the Status 
of Women at Oberlin College” has been 
announced by President Fuller. The 
committee contains faculty and staff 
members, students, and faculty wives 
and was established following requests 
from two campus women’s groups made 
up primarily of women faculty mem- 
bers and faculty wives. 

Among the areas under study: im- 
provement of the status of faculty wom- 
en to include appointment, promotion 
and pay equality with men; expansion 
of the number of women on the faculty; 
improvement of the status of faculty 
serving at the level of lecturer; job op- 
portunities for and the hiring of married 
couples; and means of assisting women 
students in making career choices. 


Barnard 


Con Cellist and “the and band” 

A talent for technical rock improvisa- 
tion and a well-known vocal artist as a 
hometown neighbor led a Conservatory 
sophomore cellist to two prestigious ap- 
pearances last month in New York City. 

Cameron Kotler, whose teacher is 
Richard Kapuscinski, professor of vio- 
loncello, performed with Paul Stookey 
(of the former “Peter, Paul and Mary”) 
and his “the and band” in concert at 
Madison Square Garden Dec. 13 and at 
Carnegie Hall Dec. 19. Stookey and 
Cameron are Rye, N. Y., neighbors, 
where the folk-rock performer first 
learned of her abilities. 

In addition to her performances last 
month, Cameron performed the cello 
part in a recording of Stookey’s “Hey 
Sad Sack,” included in his latest Warner 
Brothers album entitled “Paul and.” 
“The and band” is comprised of Stoo- 
key, Cameron and a number of other 
rock artists including a drummer, elec- 
tric bass player and pianist. She also 
participated with Stookey in a sound 
track recording for the Head Start film, 
“Jenny is a Good Thing,” which was 
nominated for an Academy Award. 
The album and film were recorded last 
year. 

A graduate of Rye Neck High 
School, ’70, Cameron studied at Juil- 
liard while attending high school. New 
York engineers and musicians agree 
that she brings a “very personal style” 
to her rock cello performances. 


Gutfreund 
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Money for Refugees 

Some 1,450 Oberlin students went with- 
out dinner Nov. 23 to help various hu- 
manitaran assistance organizations 
working with over nine and one-half 
million East Bengal refugees who had 
fled to India. 

They proved, among other things, 
that any complaints these days about 
“student apathy” can’t be absolute. 

The money from fasting, which 
amounted to over $1,400, was con- 
verted from on-campus chow to a 
money order sent to the United Na- 
tions’ UNICEF program. UNICEF is 
expected to forward it to CASA (Chris- 
tian Agency for Social Action), and oth- 
er organizations working in India to 
feed, clothe, shelter and provide medi- 
cal supplies for the East Bengalis. In 
addition to the fast’s proceeds more 
than $1,500 in donations was collected 
from students, faculty members and 
others in the Oberlin community. 

Senior Rick MacCleay organized the 
Oberlin East Bengal aid program and 
headed student “dorm reps” in gather- 
ing fast pledges and collecting dona- 
tions. 


Shansi Contributes $25,000 
In mid-December the Oberlin Shansi 
Memorial Association sent $25,000 to 
World University Service for use in edu- 
cational programs for East Pakistani 
refugees. $15,000 will be used to sup- 
port students which the universities of 
Calcutta, New Delhi, and Rajasthan 
have agreed to admit. $10,000 will help 
with expenses of refugee camp schools 
in India for younger children. As ref- 
ugees return in large numbers to Bangla 
Desh and it becomes apparent that the 
need for support of refugee education 
there seems to be significantly more 
pressing than the need for such support 
in India, the funds will be applied to 
similar programs within Bangla Desh. 
The decision to assist in the refugee 
situation was made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Shansi Board of Trustees in 
November. The charter and by-laws 
limit support to educational purposes. 
Funds were available because no regu- 
lar program is in operation in India this 
year. It is an extraordinary grant, out- 
side the Association’s normal practice. 
The World University Service was 
chosen as the agency through which to 
send funds after a careful investigation 
of a number of relief agencies supply- 
ing funds for East Pakistani refugee 
relief in India. Its prime concern is 
education whereas most agencies are 
more involved in direct relief needs. A 
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number of agencies are supporting camp 
schools for young students but few have 
been able to give much thought to the 
needs of older students. 


Phi Beta Kappa 
Twenty-three seniors have been elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa in the first of two 
elections this academic year. They join 
seven classmates who were elected last 
spring as juniors. 

The scholars are Douglas Anderson 
(son of Wallace and Elizabeth Caldwell 
Anderson, both ’44), Suzanne E. Bern- 
stein, Patricia A. Domres, Dorothy A. 
Douglas, William B. Goldenberg, Theo- 
dore A. Hagg, Francis J. Irish, Con- 
stance Axinn Johnson (Mrs. Peter D.), 
Peter D. Johnson, Thomas J. Kren, 
Warren E. Leon. 

Also, James N. Lindsay, Jane R. Litt- 
mann, Michael P. Mahin, Henry J. 
Martin Jr., David B. Merrill, Thomas 
J. Myers, Helene M. Nelson, Margaret 
R. Neville, Scott R. Semans, Sarah E. 
Westphal, David A. Willcox, and Peters 
D. Willson. 


Review Editor 
Heidi McClellan, ’73, a government and 
religion major from Houston, Tex., has 
become the Oberlin Review’s executive 
editor. She succeeded Jennifer Siebens, 
"72, of Princeton, N. J., who served 
during the first semester of 1971-72. 
Heidi graduated from Shawnee Mis- 
sion (Kan.) High School and is the 
third consecutive woman to be the 
Review’s executive editor. She is a sis- 
ter of Susan McClellan Asch, ’67 (Mrs. 
Marc). Jennifer is the daughter of the 
late Allen Siebens, ’40. 
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Town and Gown 

“Look Ma—No Cans,” said Gibson’s ad 
in the Jan. 7 Oberlin Review, first issue 
following the effective date of Oberlin’s 
city ordinance prohibiting the sale or 
possession of non-returnable bottles and 
cans (LITTLE BIT OF STICKUM, Nov-Dec 
1971); 

The Lorain National Bank advertised 
in the same issue: ‘““No Deposit—No Re- 
turn. Save with us.” 

The humor was reminiscent of a 
Review ad placed by George Goodson, 
owner of the Que and Cue Barber Shop, 
prior to the 1970 year-end holidays: 
“Your style is ruining my business, but I 
wish you a merry Christmas. Wave as 
you go by.” 


Christmas Music 

Several Conservatory students and an 
alumnus participated in at least three 
different Christmas music programs 
during December in the Oberlin area. 

Roger Sherman, ’73, conducted the 
unique choir combination of Wake- 
man’s Second Congregational Church 
and St. Mary’s Catholic Church in two 
mid-December performances of Han- 
del’s “Messiah.” He has been director 
of the Congregational Church choir for 
two years, and was responsible for af- 
fecting the Protestant-Catholic musical 
union. The Congregational Church had 
primarily female choir voices and the 
Catholic Church had generally male 
voices, making the union not only 
unique but also expedient. The per- 
formances, which included soprano solo- 
ist Kathleen McKearney, ’74, included 
about 35 singers and a small orchestra 
(as the work was originally performed). 
Several other Oberlin students played 
instruments and sang solo portions in 
the Wakeman rendition. 

Terry Hicks, ’73, directed Huron’s 
Christ Church choir in a program en- 
titled “Choral Evensongs and Concerts 
for Advent” given also in mid-Decem- 
ber. Included were works by German 
composer Hugo Distler, featuring “A 
Little Advent Music.” Several other 
Oberlin students sang and performed on 
instruments for the evening program. 

Sandusky’s Towne and Country Play- 
ers’ production of the “Messiah” fea- 
tured bass soloist Michael Frazier, ’74. 
George Spencer, 69, who teaches music 
at Sandusky’s Margaretta School, was 
organist. 


Life in Vietnam? 

The continuing efforts of many thou- 
sands of United States civilian workers 
in South Vietnam will play a significant 
role in that country’s future, whatever 
it may be, said President Fuller in the 
first of a semester-long series of talks 
entitled “Is There Life in Vietnam?” 

The U. S. workers are members of 
Civilian Operations for Rural Develop- 
ment (CORD), a group that has been 
working side-by-side with village leaders 
for more than 10 years in the areas of 
medicine, agriculture and education. 
Mr. Fuller pointed out that their efforts 
are relatively little-known back in their 
homeland. 

“The idea of delivery of services from 
administrators to the civilian population 
is getting through to the Vietnamese, 
due in considerable measure to the ef- 
forts of these Americans,” Mr. Fuller 
said. “It is replacing the village leaders’ 
view of themselves as aloof, elitist 
rulers.” 

The president spoke to a student- 
faculty audience, summarizing his im- 
pressions of an eight-day visit to South 
Vietnam last July. The “Is There Life 
in Vietnam?” talks were offered in con- 
junction with a special course on Viet- 
namese culture and politics being taught 
in the Experimental College. 

On Nov. 20, Ngo Vinh Long, a 
Ph.D. candidate at Harvard, spoke on 
the nature of Vietnamese culture and 
society. A Vietnamese, Long is about 
to publish a book on the condition of 
the Vietnamese peasantry under colonial 
rule. He writes a monthly newsletter on 
Vietnam for U. S. readers. 

Don Luce, a writer and speaker on 
Vietnamese affairs, talked Nov. 29 
about his experiences as an American 
working with the Vietnamese people. 
Luce, who holds a Cornell University 
M.A. in agricultural development, 
served in Vietnam from 1958 to 1970. 
He was Vietnam director of Internation- 
al Volunteer Services (IVS) and chair- 
man of the Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies. A co-author of “Vietnam: the Un- 
heard Voices” and author of numerous 
articles about Vietnam, Luce was instru- 
mental in exposing to the public in 
1970 the inhumane conditions in the 
“tiger cages” of the South Vietnamese 
prison on Con Son Island. 

Another speaker in November was 
Prof. Richard C. Kagan, a research as- 
sociate in Far Eastern studies at the 
University of Michigan, who has taught 
at Brandeis and Boston State College 
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and worked extensively in the Far East. 
Kagan discussed the Pentagon Papers, 
the South Vietnamese election of Oct. 
3, and what he terms “America’s execu- 
tive wars.” He has edited and con- 
tributed to several books on Indochina 
and is a founder of the Committee of 
Concerned Asian Scholars. 

All presentations were open to the 
public at no cost. 


1972 Choir Tour 

Sacred and secular music from the 16th 
to 20th centuries will be featured by the 
Oberlin College Choir in its spring tour 
program, directed by Harriet Simons, 
associate professor of choral conduct- 
ing. The program’s variety is reflected 
by two of the selections: Bach’s motet, 
“Komm, Jesu, Komm,” and Ligeti’s 
“Lux Aeterna,” which was featured on 


the soundtrack of the Stanley Kubrick 
film “2001: A Space Odyssey.” 


Also on 
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the program are Caldara’s “Regina Coe- 
li,” Schultz’ “Ber 100. Psalm,” Creston’s 
“Three Chorales from Tagore,” and He- 
brew, Russian and Cuban folk songs. 

The spring tour marks Miss Simons’ 
third year as a member of the Conserva- 
tory faculty. The choir of 52 musicians 
has spent five rehearsal hours per week 
during the school year preparing music 
for this year’s tour. 

Concerts include: 

March 12—Fairmont Presbyterian 
Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

March 19—Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) United 
Presbyterian Church. 

March 26—First Presbyterian 
Church, Kirkwood, Mo. 

March 28—Westminster United Pres- 
byterian Church, Des Moines. 

March 29—Minneapolis. (place not 
specified). 

March 31—Prudential Building Au- 
ditorium, Chicago. 


The nicest autumn weather in recent memory ah aes expectations that the con- 
struction site of the Seeley G. Mudd Learning and Resources Center would be 
known as “Muddy Hole.” Following the Oct. 19 groundbreaking ceremonies, the 
weather was unusually warm and unseasonably dry even in December and work 
progressed rapidly. This photo was taken in mid-December. 
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Caravaggio Exhibit: “Brilliant” 

The Cleveland Museum of Art featured 
an exhibit during November and De- 
cember on “Caravaggio and His Fol- 
lowers.” It was organized and cata- 
loged by Richard E. Spear, associate 
professor of art history. 

Spear spent three years assembling 
the works, and he helped Willam Ward 
of the Museum hang the show. The 
Nov. 6 opening included a symposium 
featuring speakers from around the 
world. Spear, a specialist in 17th cen- 
tury Italian art, set forth the thesis that 
the 17th century Spanish painter Diego 
Velasquez was not influenced directly 
by Michelangelo Caravaggio. Twenti- 
eth century scholars have traditionally 
accepted Caravaggio as the source of 
many Of Velasquez’ ideas. Spear tried 
to show that Velasquez was (1) a prod- 
uct of an earlier Spanish visual tradi- 
tion, (2) a reflection of the visionary 
naturalism found in the contemporary 
literature, and (3) that what Velasquez 
might have known of Caravaggio’s 
ideas he knew through the intermediary 
of Jose de Ribera. 

Reviewers unanimously agreed with 
The Cleveland Press’ Marjorie Alge 
who wrote: “All the word stops were 
pulled by previewers . . . ‘it is certainly 
THE Old Master exhibit of the year in 
America,’ said Jaraslav Pelikan, pro- 
fessor of religious studies at Yale Uni- 
versity.” 

The show included 81 paintings, four 
of them by Caravaggio and a fifth at- 
tributed to him, loaned from the na- 
tional galleries of Italy, Spain, Sweden, 
Mexico and Canada. Among other ar- 
tists represented were Terbrugghen and 
Grammatica. 

Spear has a fellowship from the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
to spend the academic year in Rome 
working on two projects—completion 
of research for the first complete mono- 
graph on the Baroque painter Domeni- 
chino (1581-1641), and readying publi- 
cation of a study of a major private col- 
lection in Rome he discovered contain- 
ing 50 important old master pictures. 

The Cleveland Art Museum exhibit 
will not travel. The catalog, which is 
annotated, arranged and illustrated, was 
published in Holland by G. J. Thieme. 
It is available from the Cleveland Mu- 
seum for $15 plus 50 cents postage. 
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Faculty Notes 


James Zinser, assistant professor of 
economics, is doing research in Para- 
guay for the Organization of American 
States for three weeks in January, and 
another week late in February. Purpose 
of his work is to assist the Paraguayan 
government to formulate a program of 
study of the structure of the country’s 
capital markets and to determine where 
areas of research are necessary. 

He will return to Oberlin early in 
February to correlate the results of his 
study and to translate them into Span- 
ish. He will deliver a paper, in Spanish, 
on his research at a symposium spon- 
sored by the O.A.S. and the Paraguayan 
government at the end of February. 

His project is a part of a larger study 
the O.A.S. has been sponsoring on the 
capital markets in Latin America. 

* * * 


On leave this year: 

Werner H. Bromund, ’35, professor of 
chemistry, at the University of Massa- 
chusetts first semester working in micro- 
chemistry and second semester in Ober- 
lin working with Richard D. Buck, di- 
rector of the Intermuseum Laboratory, 
in the museum’s art conservation pro- 
gram. 

Daniel Domb, assistant professor of 
violoncello, is assistant principal cellist 
of and soloist with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, in addition to a Nov. 1 recital 
at Carnegie Hall. 

Miss Sara L. Houston, associate pro- 
fessor of physical education, to continue 
work on the humanistic approach to 
physical education involving the ex- 
ploration of movement theory and inter- 
sensory learning movement as an ex- 
pression of human meaning, working in 
Oberlin until the spring when she plans 
a trip to Greece. 

Miss Lorraine Novinski, assistant 
professor of psychology, to spend the 
fall studying German at the Goethe In- 
stitute in Staufen, Germany. In the 
winter and spring she will teach English 
as a foreign language in either the Uni- 
versity of Bucharest or in an unspeci- 
fied German university. 

Joseph N. Palmieri, professor of 
physics, to study theoretical nuclear 
physics at Harvard under the supporting 
auspices of a science fellowship from 
the National Science Foundation. 

Mrs. Elisabeth Rotermund, lecturer 
in German and director of German 
House for the past nine years, is at the 
Windsor Mountain School in western 
Massachusetts serving as student life 
adviser and teaching German. 


On leave first semester: 

Miss Lois Messerman, assistant pro- 
fessor of French, in New York City as- 
sisting the French playwright, Arrabal, 
on the production of one of his works. 
In late October she went to Paris to 
work with several French directors. 

J. Milton Yinger, professor of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology, in Tokyo, Bang- 
kok and Djakarta to make a compara- 
tive study of religious values. The 
study is supported by a grant-in-aid re- 
ceived from Oberlin’s Committee on 
Research and Development. 

* * * 

Grants for 1971-72: 

Paul B. Arnold, ’40, professor of art, 
for imported materials to continue work 
in Japanese woodblock technique. 

Geoffrey Blodgett, ’53, professor of 
history, for microfilming the diary of 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Joseph M. Breidel, assistant professor 
of art, for sculpture materials. 

Terry S. Carlton, associate professor 
of chemistry, to attend the mid-January 
international research workshop and in- 
ternational symposium on atomic, mol- 
ecular, and solid-state theory, in San- 
ibel, Fla. 

Ju-Hsi Chou, assistant professor of 
art, for travel and material for re- 
search on Chinese calligraphic art. 

Stuart Friebert, associate professor of 
German toward travel in May to 
consult and discuss with German and 
Swiss poets and to record their works. 

William H. Fuchsman, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, for off-campus lab- 
oratory analysis of the purity of por- 
phyrins and metalloporphyrins in con- 
nection with on-campus research. 

Mrs. Vivian Hsu, instructor in Chin- 
ese, for travel to the University of 
Michigan to consult on the evolution of 
the er-suffix in Chinese. 

Christopher J. Kimber, associate pro- 
fessor of violin, for travel to consult 
with Oscar Shumsky on teaching tech- 
niques of stringed instruments. 

Albert J. McQueen, ’52, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology, for travel to do re- 
search on youth in Africa, their prob- 
lems of unemployment and politics. 

David P. Young, associate professor 
of English, for travel to the West Coast 
during Winter Term to gather opinions 
and reactions about his own works from 
colleagues and writers. 

James Zinser, assistant professor of 
economics, for travel and computer ex- 
pense on a study of broadcast expendi- 
tures and electoral outcomes in the 
1970 Congressional and gubernatorial 
elections. 
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CHUNG KING 


CHINA 
REVISITED 


By Caroline Schulz Service, '3| 


As the world news spotlight turns to 
President Nixon’s forthcoming trip to 
Peking, there has also been particular 
interest paid to the travels last fall of 
John S. Service, ’31, and his wife, “Car- 
rie,’ who revisited China after an ab- 
sence of 27 years. 

Presumably press and TV reports of 
Mr. Nixon’s findings and Jack Service’s 
own writings will make it pretty clear 
that his 1943-45 views of Chinese com- 
munism were a demonstration of cour- 
age in honest reporting regardless of 
jeopardy to himself. Many Oberlinians, 
of course, have known this all along and 
many of them share the view, once ex- 
pressed by the late Drew Pearson, that 
one real reason “for the manner in 
which we got so hopelessly bogged 
down in Vietnam was the fact that Joe 
McCarthy had purged all the Far East 
experts from the State Department.” 

For the moment, however, the views 
of Caroline Service are interesting and 
important. This was the 1971 Christmas 
message that the Services sent to their 
personal friends. 


PEKING 


NANKING 
SHANGHAI 


HANGCHOW 
NANCHANG 


HONG KONG 


left San Francisco for the People’s 

Republic of China. Fifty-six hours 
later, after a night in Honolulu and an- 
other in Hong Kong, and a direct flight 
from Canton to Peking, we put down 
at the Peking airport. The entire time 
we were in China, 6% weeks, we were 
the guests of “The Chinese People’s 
Association for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries.” Our 
two interpreters (Jack’s Chinese stood 
him in good stead), Mr. T’ang and Miss 
Meng, met us at the airport and were 
our guides, companions, and good 
friends during all our journey. 

We traveled about 6,500 miles (or 
10,800 kilometers—think metric!) in- 
side China—about 4,400 by air, 1,100 
by rail, and 1,000 by car on trips out- 
side the various cities we visited. In 
Peking, where we spent 17 days in all, 
we stayed at the old Grand Hotel de 
Pekin (now a guest hostel) where Jack 
and I used to go dancing so many years 
ago. The dining room was a small UN 
Japanese, Koreans, Southeast Asians, 
Iranians, Africans, Western Europeans, 
Eastern Europeans, some other Amer- 
icans, and even three people from the 
island of Mauritius. One thing that in- 
terested me was that none of the women 
from Eastern Europe wore pants out- 
fits, whereas most of the other women 
did. 

Our Peking stay was divided into two 
parts. During the first days we enjoyed 
the national holiday centered on Octo- 
ber 1. We did a great deal of sight- 
seeing—places we had been before and 
some new ones. We visited the fine art 
and archeological museums in the Im- 
perial Palace. We spent a morning in a 
hospital where we saw three operations 
done under acupuncture anesthesia. We 
went to a large commune. We saw an 
oil refinery. Whenever we had nothing 
else to do we went walking or shopping 
on our own. The old Legation Quarter 
seemed very deserted, peopled mostly by 
ghosts of the past. And all the city walls 
are gone. Only the gates are left stand- 
ing. Peking has vast suburbs which 
have spread out in every direction. 

A week after the National Day recep- 
tion all the Americans in Peking, about 
70 of us, mostly visitors but a few 
residents, were asked to an evening 
reception with Chou En-lai. This was 
the first meeting between him and Jack 
since the spring of 1945. 

Immediately after this we spent two 
weeks in Western China. First, Sian. 
There we saw more fine museums and 
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a neolithic village (c. 3,000 B.C.), only 
part of which has been excavated. The 
Chinese are taking great care of their 
antiquities. From Sian we flew to 
Yenan which has become a kind of 
shrine of the Revolution. Jack spent 
about four months there altogether in 
the summer and fall of 1944 and again 
in the spring of 1945. We saw the cave 
house which he shared with Col. David 
Barrett, and the house in which Jack 
once had a very long conversation with 
Chairman Mao. 

From Yenan we flew back to Sian, 
where we visited a secondary school, 
and then on to Chengtu, the capital of 
Szechuan, where Jack and his brothers 
were born. The house and compound 
are still there, lived in now by several 
Chinese families who were completely 
astonished to see strange foreigners 
coming to look at their house. Szechuan 
is the only place we experienced “mob” 
scenes, in the sense that no foreigners 
have been there for many years and 
people wanted to see what foreigners 
look like! I was laid low by bronchitis 
in Chengtu and stayed there—minis- 
tered to by a pleasant lady doctor and 
Hsiao Meng—while Jack and Lao T’ang 
went to Chungking for three days. This 
is the city in which Jack spent most of 
the war years. 

Then back to Peking for a week. It 
was at this time that Jack had a three- 
hour meeting with Chou En-lai in which 
I was also included, and which naturally 
made me feel good. I suppose the pri- 
vate meeting with Chou was the climax 
of our trip. 

From Peking we went to Nanking, 
Shanghai, and Hangchow—each for 
two or three days—by train. Shanghai 
was one of our old homes and we saw 
where we used to live and where Jack 
went to school as a boy. We also visited 
factories and saw urban housing devel- 
opments and kindergarten-nurseries. 
Nanking and Hangchow were both new 
to us. Nanking is a pleasant, uncrowded 
city with a fine park, a famous bridge 
across the Yangtse, and the Sun Yat-sen 
Mausoleum, among other things. Both 
here and in Peking we visited excellent 
and well-kept zoos, and there were 
giant pandas in both zoos. Hangchow 
is one of the great beauty spots of 
China. Its beautiful West Lake has 
been famous for centuries. We had 
hoped to go to Changsha and Shao 
Shan, but when we reached Nanchang 
by air we were told that the weather 
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in Changsha was too bad to land there. 
So we flew straight on to Canton for 
our last four days in China. Then back 
to Hong Kong for a few days, and a fast 
flight home where we arrived tired out 
(the bronchitis had finally caught up 
with Jack), and where we have been 
sorting out our thoughts and experiences 
ever since. 

Our impressions?—Well, for the most 
part they are very like those of all the 
other foreigners who have visited China 
recently, but unlike most of them, our 
impressions have been heightened by 
the fact that we both lived in the old 
China. We felt as though we were see- 
ing a new country. The old semi-feudal 
China, racked by internal decay and 
external pressure, is gone. In all our 
travels we saw no signs of hunger or 
starvation. People are well fed and 
clothed. A few patches in the country, 
but no rags anywhere. There is no dire 
poverty or grinding toil. Children of all 
ages are well cared for. In the old 
China, girl babies were sometimes left 
to die, and many girl children were sold 


Jack and Caroline Service with Chou 
En-lai, Oct. 27, 1971, Peking. 
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into semi-slavery and prostitution. We 
were told by both Chinese and for- 
eigners that prostitution and VD are 
practically nonexistent in China. People 
work hard, usually a seven and a half or 
eight hour day, but nearly everyone, in- 
cluding country people, has a long noon 
rest period—one to two hours. Both 
Jack and I noticed a great feeling of 
equality and comradeship between men 
and women, and women are in nearly 
all kinds of work. We were told that 
50 percent of the doctors and dentists 
are women. 

There are millions of bicycles. In 
both city and countryside, along with 
buses, they are the main form of trans- 
portation. There are no more rickshas; 
only a few pedicabs, mostly used by old 
people. The rest of the traffic consists 
of trucks and carriers of various kinds, 
and “private” cars for official use. We 
were taken by car wherever we went 
unless our destination was within walk- 
ing distance. 

There were many other things to 
notice. The clothes are not all blue. 
Dark brown and green and grey and 
khaki are also popular. Women wear 
light-colored blouses under their jackets. 
Some middle school girls wear gaily 
printed skirts and white blouses during 
the warm weather. Little children are 
brightly clad. Both men and women 
wear pants and jackets, often of differ- 
ent colors, so the effect is not necessar- 
ily of a “suit.” 

Girls wear their hair in two pigtails, 
long or short. Older women have bob- 
bed hair. People smile easily, and little 
children nearly always clap hands when 
they see foreigners. It is customary to 


clap right back, and this we did. We 
had no difficult or unpleasant exper- 
iences. Nor, except for the bronchitis’ 
which hit others as well, did we have 
any health problems. Everything, city 
streets included, is kept very clean. We 
ate Chinese meals twice a day. Our 
breakfasts were foreign; in Peking we 
were always served yogurt in little china 
pots, a custom, I suppose, left over 
from the days when the Russians were 
in Peking. 

China is bursting with industrializa- 
tion. Irrigation projects of all sorts— 
dams, canals, and hydro-electric works 
—have been completed and are being 
expanded. There is electrification all 
through the countryside. Reforestation 
is being carried forward on a vast scale, 
and there is extensive and intensive land 
cultivation and reclamation. The man- 
made ravages of past generations are 
being repaired. 

Many of the planes we rode in—all 
Ilyushins, the largest of which was a 
prop-jet—had background music. The 
very small planes in which we flew to 
Yenan and back, Ilyushin twelves, did 
not. After we were aloft and the tea 
and fruit had been served, the little 
stewardess, on both occasions, said she 
would entertain us with some songs. 
Whereupon she sang three Shensi 
peasant songs. The passengers, 16 of 
us, all clapped our appreciation. She 
smiled. The flight was soon over. Her 
costume was blue pants, a khaki jacket, 
and a little visored cap. She looked 
about fifteen, but was actually nineteen. 
I asked! 


xpectations were high for several 
YEOMAN SPORTS E of the Oberlin varsity teams at the 
start of the winter season, and few 
followers of the Yeomen had any 
eet reason to be disappointed in their in- 
by Rob Grabill, ‘73 itial showings, because all five teams 
got their feet wet in impressive style 
during December. The bulk of the 
season still remained, but if the first 
results were any indication, it might be 

a vintage year for several teams. 
See a _~ a | eas : Leading the way was the basketball 
ree = : re team, and leading the basketball team 

was Vic Guerrieri. 

The Yeomen, who had built a reputa- 
tion for stingy defense in past seasons, 
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‘ eth one SJ | = started running and gunning on opening 


night, and they never stopped in the six 
December contests. Although their de- 
fense was leaky at times, the Yeomen 
were impressive en route to a 4-2 
record, including a third-place finish in 
the Case Western Reserve Alumni In- 
vitational Tournament, which marked 
the first time that Oberlin has partici- 
pated in a Christmas event. 

Guerrieri was the key man on the 
attack, averaging over 30 points per 
game, a figure that puts him with the 
national scoring leaders. The Yeomen 
also got consistently good play from 
junior Jed Margolis, who has averaged 
19 points per game and led the team in 
rebounding. 

The high point of the year for both 
the team and Guerrieri (whose fortunes 
seem to be inseparably intertwined) 
came against Carnegie Mellon in the 
third game of the season. In the pro- 
cess of leading the Yeomen to a 107-72 
win (the highest point total ever by an 
Oberlin team), Guerrieri collected 43 
points, tying his own record for points 
scored by one player in a game. 

Midway through a streak that saw 
him score six consecutive baskets, the 
announcement came that he had broken 
the all-time career scoring mark of 1230 
points set by Merrill Shanks in 1958. 

As they headed into a January sched- 
ule that called for six games on the 
road and only one at home, the Yeomen 
were far from being perfect. Neverthe- 
less, they had all the earmarks of an 
OAC title contender. 

Hockey 

Another aggregation that appeared to 
be headed for a good year, and possibly 
the best ever, was Coach Joe Horn’s ice 
hockey team. The fast-starting skaters, 
boosted by a number of talented fresh- 
men, had a 2-1 record going into a 


Bob Atlas, '75 


Margolis (43) and Guerrieri (33) in action at Heidelberg. They were selected on 
the all-tournament team in the Case Western Reserve Christmas Tourney. 
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schedule with eight games away in 
January before returning to friendlier 
territory for seven in a row. 

After opening by shellacking Case 
Western Reserve 6-0, the Yeomen ex- 
tracted a large measure of revenge from 
Toledo, beating them 11-3 in a key 
Conference game and avenging last 
year’s 3-5 loss. Things got a bit tougher 
against Hillsdale and the skaters drop- 
ped a 5-6 thriller in sudden death over- 
time. 

Much of Oberlin’s firepower was 
coming from freshman linemates Ed 
Winter and Mike Williams. Sophomore 
defensemen Bruce Schennum and Ted 
Heavenrich led a strong backline corps. 


Swimming 

The swimming team, which was pre- 
pared for a good season, gave indica- 
tions that they were ready to shoot for 
a great one, with an uncharacteristically 
good third-place performance in the 
Ohio Conference Relays. Oberlin’s 77- 
point total more than doubled the out- 
put the previous year, as they jumped 
from fifth to third place. 

Two Yeoman entries outdid them- 
selves, taking first place and setting 
Conference records in the process. The 
300-yard backstroke relay of C. J. 
Heckman, Ken Nelson and Dave Tem- 
pest clocked 2:58.5, and the 300-yard 
breast stroke relay of Rick and Dan 
Hinrichs (sons of Neal and Gertrude 
Verstegen Hinricks, both ’47) and Stan 
Corfman (son of Dr. Philip and Eunice 
Luccock Corfman, both ’50) established 
a new mark of 3:19.4. 

The Yeomen also came up with two 
seconds. All entries but one finished 
in fourth place or better. On the 
strength of this showing, the swimmers 
seemed sure to better last year’s out- 
standing 7-3 mark. 

The cheerful prognostications end 
here, as both the wrestling and fencing 
teams have and will encounter prob- 
lems, both distinctive and each one a 
bit different than the usual problems 
that usually plague losing teams. 

The wrestlers, after splitting a dual 
meet to open the season, again faced 
what has became a perennial manpower 
shortage, heightened by the loss of sev- 
eral key grapplers during Winter Term. 
Although the problem is less acute than 
last year, the Yeomen, who have sev- 
eral outstanding underclassmen, are 
faced with the prospect of losing almost 
all of their remaining matches because 
of forfeits in several weight classes. The 
only solution is more manpower, and 
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although the situation is improving, it 
may be a year or two before the 
wrestlers can attain stability. 

A problem of a different sort faced 
the fencing team, which has several out- 
Standing fencers, but is inexperienced. 
The Yeomen face the hardest schedule 
of any Oberlin team, and they seemed 
sure to pay the price in the won-lost 
column, which may not truly reflect 
their efforts. Besides national title con- 
tender Detroit, the fencers face major 
powers Cornell, Ohio State, Indiana, 
Notre Dame, Cleveland State and the 
Air Force Academy. For a team with 
several regulars new to college fencing, 
it is not the easiest way to begin a col- 
lege career. 


Computer Scoring System 

For three years Kansas State Teachers 
College (Emporia) cross country coach 
Phil Delavan tried to find a system that 
would speed up scoring methods at 
cross country meets. Last fall he took 
his problem to KSTC’s data processing 
department, assisted by new KSTC 
physical education department chairman 
Bill Tidwell, and got a solution: the 
computer. 

Tidwell, a member of Oberlin’s physi- 
cal education faculty during 1959-71 
and former department chairman, used 
the computer scoring method while at 
Oberlin. Hand-scoring methods usually 
used can take as long as three weeks to 
score Officially a larger meet. Lloyd 
Edwards, head of KSTC’s data depart- 
ment, said the “logic used in the system 
at Oberlin was good, and the only prob- 
lem was transferring that logic to the 
machines available at the Teachers 
College.” 

Delavan and Edwards established the 
hypothetical means to perfect the sys- 
tem. A master deck of computer cards 
listing each runner and his school was 
made up and put in the computer. An- 
other set of punch cards was made up to 
list the runners as they finished. The 
punch cards were then fed into the com- 
puter, and team and runner results were 
given on the print-out. 

The new system was used at several 
KSTC meets last fall, and each time the 
meet was both hand-scored and com- 
puter-scored. At each meet mistakes 
were found in the hand-scored results. 
The computer scored perfectly. 


Editor’s Note 

Lack of space in recent issues has pre- 
vented proper introduction of this year’s 
sports commentator, so the Alumni 
Magazine is pleased to have you finally 
meet Robert Loomis Grabill, ’73. 

We are proud to continue a tradition 
of finding sports writers who make al- 
most as good copy as the people they 
write about. We learned this about Rob 
back in the summer of 1969 when his 
grandmother (Mrs. Robert Loomis, ’17) 
assured us that he was “just right” for 
Oberlin. He’s the second of three sons 
of Elliott, °32, and Martha Loomis, ’44, 
Grabill. All are Oberlinians. 

We noted that he had lettered in soc- 
cer at Lincoln Sudbury (Mass.) Regional 
High School, but we presumed he was 
“Just right’ because he probably had 
good SAT scores. The hockey team ap- 
parently felt the same way when he 
tried out for “goalie.” They promptly 
nicknamed him “Junior Jock.” 

He made the team and he “‘anchored” 
the Review sports staff as a writer and 
photographer. He became sports editor 
and managing editor, then replaced 
Larry Gellman, °71, as the College’s 
part-time sports information director. 

In the meantime, “Junior Jock” was 
a tri-captain of the soccer team in his 
junior year and he and Bruce Wright, 
°73, were re-elected as tri-captains for 
next year. “We survived the ‘dump 
Grabill and Wright’ slogans,” says Rob. 
He’s also one of three assistant captains 
for this year’s hockey team. He also 
plays lacrosse. We presume he studies. 


Grabill 


TOWARD A POLITICS OF THE PLANET 
EarTH, by Harold, ’24, and Margaret, 
25, Sprout. Van Nostrand Reinhold Co. 
(Reviewed by Elin Quigley, ’72) 

“Some of the salient features of the chang- 
ing context of international politics in our 
time . . . are the emerging dilemmas of 
dysfunctional power and grossly insuffi- 
cient disposable resources, the spreading 
crisis of priorities, and the inescapable 
growth of interdependence that is trans- 
forming our world into a single ecosvstem.” 
The threat of ecological catastrophe has led 
Margaret and Harold Sprout of the Center 
of International Studies, Princeton Univer- 
sity, to add a new dimension to the study 
of international politics: ecology. 

The book gives a good historical per- 
spective and summary of the traditional 
approaches to the study of international 
politics. The second part goes on and 
describes the present international system. 
These sections would conceivably be a very 
useful textbook for an introduction to the 
various theories of the state system. The 
heart of the book, “Part III Changing 
Milieu: Trends and Portents,”’ follows. 
Emphasis here is on change: geopolitical, 
population, technocratic, ecological and 
domestic. All point to the trend towards 
a world community—at least “in the 
ecological sense, even if not yet in a 
psychological and institutional sense.” 

This book is a start towards an interdis- 
ciplinary study of world problems. Other 
academic disciplines are likewise taking 
similar approaches, e.g. the techniques of 
systems analysis are being applied to the 
impact of economic and political factors 
on the world’s ecosystem. Whether in 
terms of international politics or ecosys- 
tems, there is an increasing trend to study 
the world as an interdependent commun- 
ity. This book is an original and signifi- 
cant contribution to that study. 

The Sprouts are currently at work, like- 
wise under the auspices of the Princeton 
Center of International Studies, on a more 
broadly conceived book tentatively entitled 
“Ecology and Politics: National and Inter- 
national.” The husband and wife team is 
noted for its scholarly books and articles 
on naval history and international rela- 
tions. Harold Sprout retired in 1969 after 
38 years on the Princeton faculty. 


* * * 


WHAT’S WRONG? with our country and 
what we can do about it, by Robert S. 
Morrison, ’30. Morrison Publications, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 

This is the title of the second edition of 
“The Contax Plan,” which Mr. Morrison 
first wrote and published in October 1970. 
It is the first of what he promises as “addi- 
tional serious books” from his own publish- 
ing house. 
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The Houston Chronicle heralded the first 
edition as “the best business book of 1970” 
and the author circulated review copies to 
many Oberlinians. He also has written nu- 
merous magazine articles and appeared on 
radio programs to discuss his Contax Plan 
(consumer-taxpayer) which he describes as 
a difficult but practical plan to solve na- 
tional problems. Newspaper business edi- 
tors generally have urged wide readership. 
Labor leaders have been less enthusiastic 
because one of the author’s suggestions is 
that strikes would be “prohibited for the 
public good” as an economic weapon. He 
would, however, permit wildcat strikes in 
protest of dangerous working conditions. 

What the author really seeks is grass 
roots enthusiasm and demand for adoption 
of the Contax Plan. His lament is that 
many to whom he sent copies of the book 
wrote months later that they hadn’t had 
time to read it yet. Those who have read 
it, however, have expressed genuine inter- 
est but few have volunteered to start a 
grass roots movement. 


* * * 


His Day Is MARCHING ON: A MEMOIR 
OF W.E.B. Du Bots by Shirley Graham 
Du Bois, ’34, M.A. ’35. 

384 pp. Lippincott. $6.95. 

This is an intimate study of one of the 
earliest and greatest spokesmen for the 
colored races in the world, written by his 
wife. As early as 1900 W.E.B. Du Bois 
said, “The problem of the 20th century is 
the problem of the color line, the relation 
of the darker to the lighter races of men 
in Asia and Africa, in America, and the 
islands of the sea.” In March 1949, at the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences and 
Professions Cultural and Scientific Confer- 
ence for World Peace held in New York 
City, he said, “All this depends first on 
world peace. Peace is not an end. It is 
the gateway to full and abundant Life.” 

The story of the long life of W.E.B. Du 
Bois is the story of a leader who knew 
other world leaders well, who fought for 
his people’s recognition. He died at the 
age of 93 in Ghana where he had gone to 
live and to supervise the building of an 
encyclopedia Africana. Since his death his 
wife has lived in Cairo. The book is dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Du Bois’ son, David G. 
McCanns, who was a student at the Con- 
servatory in 1942-43, 


* * * 


COTTON MODIFICATION WITH OXIRANES 
(EPOXIDES) by J. B. McKelvey, ’27, 
M.A. ’28. Merrow Co. Ltd., Watford, 
England. 

(Reported by Norman C. Craig, ’53) 

This brief monograph, one of 25 in a 
series on textile technology, is a review of 
the application of epoxide chemistry to the 
modification of cotton. Wet and dry crease 
resistance and more durable finishes for 
cotton fabrics are the goals of such proc- 
esses. arly chapters are devoted to a 
review of more general chemical properties 
of epoxides. There are 216 references. 

Dr. McKelvey has been at the Southern 
Regional Research laboratory of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at New Or- 
leans since 1955. He and his coworkers 
have published a number of research pa- 
pers in the field covered by the monograph. 


THE AMERASIA PAPERS: SOME PROB- 
LEMS IN THE History OF U.S.-CHINA 
RELATIONS by John Stewart Service, ’31. 
Center for Chinese Studies, University 
of California, Berkeley. China Research 
Monographs, No. 7. 

The author, born in China of missionary 
parents, began service with the State De- 
partment in 1933 and served in successive 
U.S. consulate posts and during WW II for 
the Commanding General, Chinese-Burma- 
India Theatre. After years-long investiga- 
tion of his part in the Amerasia case, in 
1957 the Supreme Court voted unanimous- 
ly in his favor and he returned to active 
duty in the State Department. He retired 
from the Foreign Service in May 1962. 

Part I of this monograph is a docu- 
mentary of the Amerasia Case (and his 
part in it) and Part II an exposition of 
American Policy in China: 1944-45. This 
is the first time that Mr. Service has writ- 
ten for publication about this period. Chal- 
mers Johnson, in the foreword, states that 
future generations of historians will benefit 
both from his foresight and his hindsight. 


* * * 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN 
InpIA: M. N. Roy AND COMINTERN 
Poticy, 1920-1939 by John Patrick 
Haithcox, ’55. 

Princeton University Press. $12.50. 

This study of the development of com- 
munism and socialism in India from the 
Second Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national in 1920 to the defeat of the left 
wing of the Indian National Congress 
Party in 1939 is constructed around the 
life and activities of M. N. Roy, founder 
of the Communist Party of India. 

Previously unused or unavailable mate- 
rial from journals, interviews, party pub- 
lications and government documents have 
enabled the formulation of a new inter- 
pretation of the Roy-Lenin debate on col- 
onial policy at the Second Congress of the 
Communist International, of Roy’s role in 
the Indian Communist movement, his ac- 
tivities in China, and his final expulsion 
from the Comintern. 

Mr. Haithcox has added to a segment of 
modern Indian history which had either 
been ignored or which, in his opinion, re- 
quired substantial reevaluation. The author 
is a member of the department of gov- 
ernment and international relations at 
Carleton College, and a former Senior Fel- 
low of the Research Institute on Com- 
munist Affairs, Columbia University. 


* * * 


VOICES FROM SLAVERY by John R. Har- 
ris; 270. 

Tower Publications. 
95¢. 

Mr. Harris, who attended Oberlin in 
1966-67, wrote this book after doing exten- 
sive research in the Library of Congress in 
1969. He researched 6,000 pages of manu- 
scripts, compiled in the late 1930’s under a 
federal writers’ project, and found the 
narratives “rich in folk history of slave 
days, through recollections of slavery, 
passed down over the decades.” He is now 
working on a master’s degree in political 
science at Columbia. He received his A.B. 
from NYU in 1970. 


159 pp. Paperback. 
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THE PILGRIM Way by Robert M. Bart- 
lett, ’21. 


Pilgrim Press, United Church Press. $12. 

This history of the Pilgrim movement 
centering around John Robinson as its 
intellectual and spiritual leader gives his 
life story, his dialogues with eminent schol- 
ars, his writings, his philosophy, his influ- 
ence in shaping the Scrooby, Leyden and 
Plymouth communities, and Pilgrim reli- 
gion. No study of Robinson has been 
written for 50 years. The author portrays 
the Pilgrims’ struggles in England, their 
experiences in Holland, and the early years 
of their colony in the New World. The 
book is sponsored by the Pilgrim Society 
as part of Plymouth’s 350th anniversary 
commemoration. 

The author, elder of the Massachusetts 
Society of Mayflower Descendants, is vice 
chairman of the 350th anniversary observ- 
ance. He has served as minister of two 
historic Congregational churches in Massa- 
chusetts, is author of 16 books, and has 
presented studies of many humanitarian 
and world figures. The Bartletts’ home in 
Plymouth was built in 1660, by Pilgrim 
Robert Bartlett. They are the tenth gen- 
eration of Bartletts to live in it. 


* * * 


Is THERE A LIFE AFTER GRADUATION, 
HENRY BIRNBAUM? by Carolyn Feleppa 
Balducci, Houghton Mifflin. $4.95. 

(Reviewed by L. G. Blanchard, ’71) 
Two high school friends from the Queens 
go their separate ways as college freshmen: 
Henry Birnbaum, to Oberlin, and David 
Schoen (the narrator), to M.I.T. Through 
comic and often simultaneously tragic cir- 
cumstances the ficticious characters exper- 
ience the cultural shock of college during 
a three-month period before Thanksgiving 
vacation. 

David’s M.I.T. roommate, Ted, comes 
from the politically tranquil hinterlands of 
Maine and faces for the first time the 
clammy furor of college radical politics. 
“Three weeks ago he hadn’t heard of Che 
Guevara... now he thinks he is Che Gue- 
vara,” remarks David. And there is Han- 
nah, David‘s bluejeaned, beaded young 
friend. His confusion and disillusionment 
escalate, however, as his roommate first is 
injured in a student demonstration and 
later killed while trying to bomb a bank. 

Henry, likewise, has roommate prob- 
lems. His indulges in nocturnal piety by 
“reading the Bible.” Henry learns later 
that the Great Book’s pages are stuffed 
with pornography. Henry also develops 
admirable skills in handling seductive 
young ladies. 

The author admits to never having vis- 
ited Oberlin. Although her presentation 
is remarkably (if superficially) sound, one 
wonders if Henry’s encounter with “seduc- 
tive” females and his “experimental” cur- 
ricular program (including such courses as 
“exploration”) are compatible with the 
literal Oberlin. Her familiarity with the 
College was based in part upon perusal of 
course catalogs and Robert S. Fletcher's 
“History of Oberlin College from its 
Founding to the Civil War’. Some of the 
age-old problems of setting a fictional work 
in a “real” place are nonetheless apparent 
and the reader is led into the distracting pit- 
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falls of comparing reality with the author’s 
imagination. It seems regretful that the 
book’s commendable realism could not 
have drawn its strength more from narra- 
tion than by involving two existing educa- 
tional institutions. 

Mrs. Balducci, wife of a Bowling Green 
assistant professor of romance languages, 
Is a graduate of Manhattanville College. 
She is a former guest editor of Mademoi- 
selle and assistant to the fiction editor and 
lively arts editor of Ingenue. 

The publisher recommends this book for 
“young adults.” Its contents also might 
well be consumed by “older adults” who 
yearn for some understanding of “what 
it’s like to be in college today.” The tim- 
ing is somewhat retrospective when one 
considers the relative peace of the 1971- 
72 campus, but the dilemmas of facing 
college life for the first time are still aptly 
stated . . . and relevant. The novel is 
written in a crisp and breezy style, lending 
itself to fast reading, and is a first for this 
promising author. 


* * * 


ABSTRACT ALGEBRA AND SOLUTION 

BY RADICALS by John E. Maxfield and 
Margaret Waugh Maxfield, ’47. 

W. B. Saunders Co. 225 pp. $10. 

This junior-level text for a one-semester 
course in abstract algebra is dedicated to 
the late Oberlin professor Chester H. Yea- 
ton for his “most intriguing mathematics 
tests ever devised.” The authors’ focus is on 
goal-resulting Abel’s theorem that equa- 
tions of degree higher than the fourth are 
not solvable by radicals. This approach 
permits a natural introduction and develop- 
ment of the basic concepts of modern 
algebra: groups, rings, fields, and Galois 
theory. 

Attention has been given the concepts of 
isomorphism and homomorphism (with 
non-mathematical illustrations), the postu- 
lational approach to mathematics, the con- 
trary-to-fact proof, the notion of countable 
infinity, and the typical algebraic solution 
of a problem by dealing with an equiva- 
lence class to which the problem belongs 
and then obtaining the answer to the class 
of equivalent problems. 

A two-semester course in abstract al- 
gebra can be taught from this text by 
adding a full discussion of material of- 
fered in the appendices. 


* * * 


Hot SPRINGS: THE TRUE ADVENTURES 
OF THE FIRST NEW YORK JEWISH LIT- 
ERARY INTELLECTUAL IN THE HUMAN 
POTENTIAL MOVEMENT by Stuart Miller, 


yep 
Viking Press. 341 pp. $7.95. 
(Reviewed by L. G. Blanchard, ’71) 

From deliciously warm springs to rough- 
hewn cabins, from weekend backpacking 
designed to bring out the tension-laden 
realities of the group’s members to numer- 
ous microlabs steaming with undaunted 
and stabbing frankness, this book has a 
very little for everybody. 

In 1967, the author persuaded his boss 
at SUNY to allow him to gather new 


teaching and learning methods, hopped into 
his hot little Corvette, and headed for 
California’s Esalen Institute. On arrival 
he stuck out painfully in his just-so hairdo 
and groovy trousers, when placed side-by- 
side with his dusty-jeaned, sensitivity- 
trained fellows at the Esalen enclave. The 
“Jewish Literary Intellectual” found out 
that there’s more to life than appearance. 

Or so the author would like us to believe. 
The reader soon becomes engaged in his 
Own sensitivity session with Mr. Miller, 
wondering just how much of the too-cute 
recountings of his True Adventures are a 
product of that New York milieu he so 
casually pokes fun at. Is he Real, or is he 
a Put-On? 

The fact remains that he has somehow 
triumphed at Esalen, since those early days 
in 1967. Now he is vice president (an over- 
blown term for a place which supposedly 
does away with such cosmetics) of program 
development and editor of the publishing 
program (his book first in the series spon- 
sored by Viking). But as for Stuart Miller’s 
“Literary Intellectuality,” one begins to 
yawn after the 47th sexual encounter with 
naive California beach bunnies with sandy 
blonde hair and pink lips. Miller seems to 
fail to present himself honestly in the book, 
a shocking oversight considering from 
where and whom it comes. And, beyond 
all the chuckles (not full laughs, mind you), 
it seems very dated—how much of this will 
be intelligible even ten years from now? 
One still hears the faint tinkling of per- 
fectly-chilled martini glasses in the back- 
ground. 


* * * 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENT 
by Leonard V. Koos, ’07, ’37h 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 
580 pp. with author and subject index. 
Dr. Koos, who played a vital part in 

the formulation of the junior college, in 
1924 wrote a predictive study entitled “The 
Junior College.” That book became the 
basis for subsequent educational research 
during the following four decades, but 
since “the junior college has evolved into 
the community college and has become the 
model for institutional development at the 
post-high-school level,” Dr. Koss saw need 
for a definitive description of the full-time 
community student. 

This synthesis is based on more than 
300 researchers in the behavioral sciences 
and an extensive body of descriptive and 
interpretive literature dealing with later 
adolescence and programs aimed at serving 
these students. The author chronicles the 
physical, mental, personal, and social de- 
velopment, sexual and dating behavior, and 
vocational and avocational interests com- 
mon to the “later adolescent.” Against 
this background, he focuses on the student 
himself, that is, on his aptitude, socio- 
economic status, attitudes, interests, and 
personal problems; on the adult students 
who comprise the main part-time student 
body; and concludes with considerations 
of the curriculum, especially in general 


education, terminal occupational pro- 
grams, transfer offerings, and remedial 
programs. He makes suggestions for stu- 
dent guidance and services and student 


organizations and activities. 


THE SHEPPARD & ENOCH PRATT HospPI- 
TAL 1853-1970: A History by Bliss 
Forbush, Academy, with an introduc- 
tion by Lawrence S. Kubie, MD, ScD. 
Lippincott. 266 pp. $7.50. 


The author, who attended the Academy 
1913-15, and the Sheppard have contrib- 
uted to perhaps the most dramatic chap- 
ter of modern medical history—the rise of 
psychiatry from stepchild to an influential 
member of the medical family. This is the 
story of the Baltimore Quaker who 
founded Sheppard Asylum in 1852 and 
of the men who brought it to its promi- 
nence. In his first bequest, Moses Shep- 
pard made permanent provision for every 
patient to have chicken and ice cream 
twice a week. This primary concern for 
the welfare not the custody of the patient 
has characterized the hospital ever since. 


* * * 


AFRICA AND ITS EXPLORERS, MOTIVES, 
METHODS, AND IMPACT 
by Robert I. Rotberg, ’55 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 38.75. 


Barth, Livingstone, Burton, Speke, Ba- 
ker, Rohlfs, Stanley, Cameron and Thom- 
son all played exceedingly significant roles 
in opening up Africa to the Western world, 
but by and large our understanding of the 
total contribution of these explorers is still 
incomplete. This book’s biographical and 
geographical essays attempt to examine the 
ways in which each explorer encountered 
Africans and Africa. 

As practical geographers, they pushed 
back the frontiers of ignorance and, per- 
forming a vital intellectual role, added 
empirically to the store of knowledge at a 
time when only firsthand observation by 
literate men could satisfy the curious. Yet, 
these men had less impact on Africa and 
Africans than is usually supposed. The 
authors show that most of the explorers 
were infected to a greater or lesser degree 
with the microbes of prejudice, and also 
were hopelessly romantic men, mesmer- 
ized by immediate psychic rewards, the 
quest of grandeur, and the possibility of 
self-redemption. 

Mr. Rotberg is professor of political 
science and history at M.I.T. 


* * * 


REBELLION IN BLACK AFRICA 
edited by Robert I. Rotberg, ’55 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
261 pp. with introduction and index. 
$2.95. 


The six essays in this text were orig- 
inally commissioned for and_ published 
in Robert I. Rotberg and Ali A. Mazrui 
(eds.) “Protest and Power in Black Africa” 
(reported in the March 1971 issue). Rebel- 
lion was one of the dominant themes of 
that volume, and, in order to make the 
essays more widely available to students 
and teachers, this text was issued sepa- 
rately. 

The essays have not been altered or 
revised, and the relevant maps, charts 
and graphs have been included. 
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LETTERS 


Delegate, Don’t Abdicate 

I have read with considerable interest the 
articles by President Fuller and Dean 
Reich. This letter is in response to the re- 
quest for comments by Mrs. Duira B. 
Ward, °34. My orientation with Oberlin is 
that of a parent with a son at Oberlin. 

The College is to be congratulated on 
undertaking the extensive reevaluation of 
its purposes, goals and methods. I would 
like to comment on one aspect of the in- 
formation presented. This concerns the 
underlying principle being espoused that 
“the student is responsible for all final 
decisions regarding his education.” 

The transferring of this responsibility 
from the college to the student is com- 
mendable if certain corollary actions are 
taken. The responsibility should be dele- 
gated and not abdicated. 

Oberlin has responsiblity to its students 
to furnish them a basis for making the final 
decision regarding the courses they take to 
achieve a desired result. 

It would appear to me, for instance, that 
in addition to one or two counselors being 
made available to each student, he should 
have available the services of a first class, 
well-equipped counseling department. Its 
services should be developed to a level re- 
quiring the use of specialized equipment 
such as aptitude measuring devices and 
computerized data banks containing in- 
formation regarding the availability of 
courses and their contents versus profes- 
sional, disciplines, and/or interest require- 
ments. 

I am confident that if Oberlin fulfills its 
obligation by furnishing the student the 
basis for decision-making, he will indeed 
effectively carry out his personal obliga- 
tion with respect to his education. 

CHARLES J. KocH 


Beachwood, Ohio 


Integrative Awareness? 

I have read with great interest the report 
of the Education Commission. I heartily 
approve of all of the recommendations, 
especially for student responsibility for 
planning his own program and for in- 
creased admission of minorities and the 
economically disadvantaged. 

President Fuller states that he would 
like to discover projects for “authentic 
collective experience.” The one thing 1 
find lacking is provision for developing the 
state of spiritual awareness. Belonging to 
a Zen Buddhist group in the Bay Area, I 
am impressed by the ardor of the many 
young students who meditate and live to- 
gether with the Zen teachers in the effort 
to achieve intuitive awareness of them- 
selves and of life around them. This in- 
tegrative awareness, more than intellectual 
superiority and even social concern, is the 
prime need of our world. It would turn 
attention to the “quality of interpersonal 
relations and environment,” and our role in 
this world. 

Perhaps you could have a Buddhist mas- 
ter live permanently at Oberlin and draw 
a nucleus of students about him in this 
most integrative search of all. 

AMY BLACHLY SIMPSON, 734 
Redwood City, Calif. 


Parent’s Opinion 

It is disheartening to learn that Oberlin 
College is seriously considering throwing 
over its distinguished tradition in liberal 
education in favor of the academic cafe- 
teria system which is so fashionable. I 
would urge the faculty, administrators and 
students to consider deeply the assumptions 
and consequences of the EdCom proposals 
before you decide whether to succumb to 
the pressures for this fashion, which itself 
may be rapidly passing. 

The main thrusts of these proposals ap- 
pear to depend on some assumptions within 
our culture (and counterculture) which 
seem to me profoundly mistaken. For ex- 
ample, we tend to assume that our com- 
mitment to “equality” implies the abolition 
of not simply irrelevant kinds but every 
kind of discrimination (in subject matter, 
mode of experience, evaluation, etc.). 
“Freedom” is assumed to involve few if 
any requirements or conditions. And “hu- 
man (student) nature” is optimistically as- 
sumed to be such that all students are both 
able and willing to achieve 35% of their 
college education on their own, with mini- 
mal or no need for structured guidance. 

One immediate practical set of conse- 
quences could be a negative impact on en- 
rollment and finances. Doing nothing but 
one’s own thing may for a time be attrac- 
tive to some kinds of students. But one 
wonders how long serious students and 
realistic parents will be willing to pay high 
premium tuitions to private colleges for an 
educational experience only two-thirds of 
which is really serviced by the College, and 
for a degree which may mean almost any- 
thing and ‘therefore means nothing much 
that is identifiable. 

H. R. DAvIs 


Beloit, Wisconsin 
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Don’t Economize Off Campus 

The Education Commission’s plans are a 
welcome surprise. Many of the “building 
blocks” in the proposed program have been 
with us long enough to have been tried, 
tested and proven effective in other col- 
leges. What is innovative about EdCom’s 
work is the creative way the various “build- 
ing blocks” have been used to design a total 
program which makes sense for Oberlin. 

As an alumnus and also as a professional 
person with some experience as a curricu- 
lum consultant for small colleges, I think 
it unwise to plan to make major economies 
primarily through the 36 hours of non- 
residence educational experience. I support 
with enthusiasm the intent to provide a 
variety of opportunities for out-of-the-class- 
room learning. Those with experience in 
these matters have found such programs to 
be expensive, however. They need not be 
more expensive than conventional pro- 
grams, but is it doubtful if substantial sav- 
ings can be made through them. 

My experience has been primarily with 
cooperative education (work-study) pro- 
grams, but the same applies, I am sure, to 
study abroad, service opportunities, inde- 
pendent study, and outdoor or wilderness 
education as well. If such programs are 
poorly funded, their rich educational po- 
tential is lost. Soon the programs are under 
attack for educational reasons, when in 
fact they are onlv being inadequately su- 
pervised and administered. 

I appreciate the desire to “stabilize the 
real cost of an Oberlin education,” but I 
would not seek to effect that stabilization 
by short-changing nonresidential programs. 
Rather I would try to establish a cost-con- 
scious attitude about the full range of edu- 
cational programs provided. There is no 
reason why Paul Arnold, ’40, and Clyde 
Holbrook should not lecture to upwards 
of 150 students. If you have excellent lec- 
turers, let them lecture, and let the college 
enjoy both the financial and educational 
benefits. 

If certain classes consistently draw en- 
rollments under ten, eliminate them and 
effect the resultant savings. If some off- 
campus experiences can effect economies, 
that is' fine, but be prepared to find others 
extremely expensive. 

Secondly, I would urge you to think of 
the seven week term as a module rather 
than a term. The module might be div- 
ided into 314 weeks for certain experiences 
or extended to 14 weeks for others. This 
would give the faculty greater flexibility in 
fitting a time unit to a course rather than 
the traditional pattern of fitting a course 
into a time unit. 

JAMES R. Davis, 58 
Associate Professor, 
Higher Education, Univ. of Denver; 
Director, North Central Association, 
Liberal Arts Study 
Denver, Colo. 
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Place for Research 


Your September-October number was of 
Outstanding interest to me, especially for 
the articles by President Fuller, Dean 
Reich and Mr. Aszling. All indicate the 
developing Oberlin pattern and, as a whole, 
I like this pattern. 

As a scientist, I was particularly happy 
with Mr. Aszling’s description of the URP 
program. Although our work at this In- 
stitute is on the graduate level, we have for 
many years encouraged research in the 17 
liberal arts colleges affiliated with us. In 
fact, 20 years ago, when former Chan- 
cellor Robert Hutchins, ’19, ’29h, of the 
University of Chicago was saying that “the 
function of the college is to teach,” I 
found myself saying and writing that there 
was a legitimate place for research in the 
liberal arts college. 

The purposes of Oberlin College, as 
stated in the 1948 catalog, helped me illus- 
trate my thoughts. At that time, although 
the student was my central concern, my im- 
mediate aim was the teacher. I would place 
heavier emphasis today on student par- 
ticipation—which is vital—and on the con- 
tinuum of research and teaching in agree- 
ment with the quotations from Prof. 
Schoonmaker: “research is the real business 
of science” and “We don’t distinguish be- 
tween research and teaching.” 

ELTON S. Cook, ’30 

Dean, St. Thomas Institute 

for Advanced Studies 
Cincinnati 


Pit of Mediocrity 

In my judgment, if the recommendations 
of the Commission are adopted without 
radical alteration, they will serve further 
to lower Oberlin into the pit of mediocrity 
in which so many educational institutions 
today find themselves. 

The aspects which concern me primarily 
relate to the virtual abolition of discipline 
in learning and the destruction of legiti- 
mate objective standards of measurement, 
such as grades, which in the past have en- 
abled Oberlin students to achieve signifi- 
cant positions in many areas of our society. 

It is easy to predict the state of the aver- 
age Oberlin graduate in the future if the 
recommendations are adopted. He or she 
will not have received the enriching ex- 
perience of becoming immersed in great 
depth in a significant body of knowledge, 
such as is required through the traditional 
majors. 

Instead of hiring on the basis of aca- 
demic achievement, many emplovers will 
hire employees on the basis of family, 
economic background, race or religion, 
since there will be no other basis on which 
to distinguish among applicants. A re- 
lated unfortunate effect will be, I believe, 
that many more Oberlin graduates will 
find that they will be unable to perform the 
jobs they are hired to perform, not only 
because of a lack of training in a particu- 
lar discipline, but also because, in some 
instances, their academic performance has 
been poor, but the employer was unable or 
not permitted to ascertain this fact. 

The efforts, energies and resources of the 
College should be devoted to the proper 
education of its students, an education 
which does not stop upon graduation, but 


which presupposes an ability to make a 
significant contribution to life in our soci- 
ety. The end result of the type of permis- 
siveness, academic and otherwise, which 
appears increasingly to be the hallmark of 
Oberlin is the type of uncivilized and dis- 
graceful behavior of a large number of 
Oberlin students who flaunted their dis- 
respect of the solicitor general at Com- 
mencement last spring. 

It is as ridiculous to assume that a col- 
lege freshman is able to plot his own 
proper educational course as it is to assume 
that a five-year old child could properly 
plan a good diet for himself. What is 
needed at Oberlin is a sense of history and 
maturity rather than the lack of self-dis- 
cipline and control on the part not only of 
certain of the students but also of a faculty 
and administration which would tolerate 
such behavior. 

JOSEPH C. SwAIM Jr., ’55 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Detriment of All 


I was shocked and chagrined, though not 
altogether surprised, to learn that Oberlin 
has joined in the rush to establish racial 
and ethnic quotas in selecting its students. 

Already blessed with College-sanctioned 
apartheid dining and living facilities for 
students, student activity funds assigned 
On a racial basis, and racist modes of 
public expression on campus, the respon- 
sible functionaries may view the current 
move as a logical extension of previous 
ventures. 

To me, however, racially based quotas 
are as ugly at Oberlin as at the University 
of Johannesburg. 

Whatever pseudo-scientific “findings” re- 
suscitated from the murky depths of edu- 
cational research the College’s public rela- 
tions flacks may dredge up and however 
guilt-expunging this step may be for 
wounded liberal sensibilities, I suspect the 
use of racial quotas in student selection 
will operate to the detriment of the educa- 
tion of all Oberlin students. 

I regret it greatly. 

DANIEL R. STEIN, ’55 
New York 


Oberlin Revisited 


A few years ago in the not yet mythical 
past, I recall glancing at a letter sent 
either to the Alumni Magazine or the 
“parochial” Spectator, in which a sensitive 
alumna described in emotional and evoca- 
tive terms what it was like returning to 
Oberlin after an absence of several years. 
She wrote at great length on the streets, 
trees, even the cracks in the sidewalks 
which during those “formative years” had 
“played” such a significant role. 

Having just driven down from Cleve- 
land, I felt myself penetrating through the 
placenta of the remote, not to say, isolated 
Oberlin College. And damn, if that woman 
was not right! However, I would only cor- 
rect her emphasis: It is the teachers qua 
fellow students of Oberlin who influence 
and motivate and not the cracks in the 
sidewalk! And the overwhelming reaction 
I am left with is: Gee, just look what time 
and distance do to the mind! 

JASON HUEBSCH, '67 
Cincinnati 
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10,000 STRONG 


SSS SE a 


1971 


DAVID BOXWELL is a student at the 
University of Cincinnati Medical School. 


His address: 3394 Bishop St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
JOHN CUMBERLAND III is _ studying 


psycholinguistics at the University of 
Texas. His address: #220, 1137 Gunter St., 
Austin, Texas 78721. 

DIANE DE PAOLO reports a change in 
plans for this year. Instead of studying 
voice at USC, she is employed as a cashier 
typist at Advanced Mortgage Co. and is 
teaching voice part-time at the Gray 
School of Music in San Pedro, Calif. Her 
address: 20910 Anza Ave., #228, Torrance, 
Calif. 90503. 

MARY DURHAM is a clinician in an 
Appalachian program for 3-5 year olds at 
the Southern Tier Learning Disabilities 
Center in Elmira, N. Y. Her address: 803 
Pennsylvania Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 14904. 

DOUGLAS EVERHART is stationed at 
Warren Air Force Base in Cheyenne, Wyo., 
as a geodetic surveyor. He is engaged to 
Ann Halteman, ’72. 

J. BRADFORD HAIR is a graduate as- 
sistant (teaching a violin class) and is 
studying violin at Indiana University. Ad- 
dress: 788 Eigenmann Hall, Bloomington, 
Ind. 47401. 

ANN HAMMACK is living at 308 Irving 
St., San Francisco, and doing clerical work 
at the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 

MARGIE HELLER is working part-time 
on general reporting, graphics and editorial 
writing for the Lancaster, Pa., Independent 
Press. She is looking for a free school 
music or ecology teaching position. Her 
address: 1039 Grandview Blvd., Lancaster, 
Pa. 17601. 

ELEANOR JANE HUSTON is working 
for the biology and modern dance depart- 
ments at Oberlin and is living at 181 E. 
College St. 


IRENE KONEFAL’s address is B1428, 
3650 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19104. 
She spent last summer in Europe. While 


in Florence, she ran across ROGER and 
DIANE KATZENBERG PHELPS and in 
Paris saw LISA WEINBERG. This year she 
is a graduate student in art history (on an 
NDEA Title IV Fellowship) at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

JOHN McGOWAN reports a change in 
plans for the year. He has been employed 
since last July as a counselor for the Ar- 
kansas Service Organization in Stuttgart, 
Ark. For mail—home address: 9713 Trea- 
sure Hill Rd., Little Rock, Ark. 72205. 

TOBY McINTOSH has become city hall 
reporter for the Lawrence, Kan., Daily 
Journal-World. His beat includes city hall, 
city commission meetings and ‘various 
other stories of political or social nature.” 

NANCY McLEAN has moved from San 
Francisco to Ann Arbor, Mich. (903 Dewey 
St.) and is doing biological research and 
graphic statistics at the Great Lakes Re- 
search in Ann Arbor. She is engaged to 
TOM WEEKS, who is studying law at the 
University of Michigan. 

TERRI MILLER has become Mrs. Robert 
B. Hopkins and is living at 5500 S. Shore 
Dr., Chicago, Ill. 60637. She is studying art 
history and Bob, ’70, is studying law— 
both at the University of Chicago. 

PATRICIA NELSON has moved to Wash- 
ington, D. C. (13811 Fourth St., S.W.). She 
has a temporary secretarial job with the 
Biological Sciences Communication Project 
at George Washington University. 
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The reigning Miss Massachusetts, DEB- 
ORAH O’BRIEN, was selected as a sopra- 
no soloist for the November Boston Ballet’s 
performance of “Carmina burana,” a can- 
tata on romantic-to-ribald medieval texts 
by the contemporary German composer 
Carl Orff. She was asked by a Boston 
Ballet official to audition for the assign- 
ment. Michael Sasson, the conductor, selec- 
ted her from a group of applicants. She 
also sang Mozart’s ‘‘Exsulate, jubilate’ at 
a concert of the Newton Symphony, Gard- 
ner, Mass., on Dec. 5, the 180th anniversary 
of Mozart’s death. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID PALMER (BAR- 
BARA ELLERMAN) are living at #6, 3713 
Lickridge Lane South Dr., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 46227. David recently received CO 
status and is working as an area coordina- 
tor (getting jobs for ex-offenders) for 
Excel in Indiana, Barbara has been doing 
temporary work during the fall but plans 
to begin study for the M.S. in Education 
at the Indiana University branch in In- 
dianapolis in January. 

JOHN POWERS spent last summer trav- 
eling in the U. S. and Canada. In October 
he took part in a seminar in Japan which 
was sponsored by the Aspen Institute of 
Human Studies and then traveled through 
Taiwan, Hong Kong and Japan for several 
weeks. He plans more travel this year 
and will work on a ranch in Colorado next 
summer. After that he hopes to continue 
further study. 

JOHN STRAUSS _ spent last summer 
traveling in Europe and studying for six 
weeks at the Mozarteum in Salzburg. This 
year he has an assistantship (teaching and 
accompanying) and is a graduate student in 
music at the State University of New 
York at Stony Brook. Address: P.O. Box 
545, Stony Brook, N. Y. 11790. 

MARY LEE (STRAIT) and LARRY SWIFT 
are living in an oceanfront apartment, 
Venice, Calif., following a trip last fall 
across the country in their camping van. 
She worked as a summer camp counselor 
last summer and Larry was a canoe in- 
structor. 

JANET BOTSFORD was married to 
Wendell A. Thrush last March 20 and re- 
ceived her B.S. in nursing from Columbia 
Presbyterian School of Nursing last August. 
She took her state board exams in Maine 
and left last September to join her husband 
who is stationed with the U. S. Army in 
Taiwan. Janet, who attended Oberlin 1967- 
69, hopes to work as a registered nurse in 
Taiwan. 

STEVE WISEMAN is pianist in a pro- 
fessional trio and administrator of the pro- 
gram for the Quincy (Ill.) Society of Fine 
Arts. His address: 1136 N. 8 St., Quincy, 
Ill. 62301. 


1970 


NEIL ALLEN is working at the Treasury 
Department, Washington, and on Dec. 4 he 
married Santuya Correa Gondim, daughter 
of General M. C. G. Gondim, of Rio de 
Janiero, Brazil. Their address: 201 Rose- 
mont Ave., Alexandria, Va. 22301. 

JAY ALPERSON has a fellowship in 
psychology at the University of Oregon 
for 1971-72. 

Mr. and Mirs. Dessie L. Andrews (DOLOR- 
ES PARKINS) returned to the U. S. last 
spring after he completed military service 
in Germany. Since last February, she has 


been a Case aide at Inwood House in New 
York City. There she is working in the 
foster care department which deals with 
teenage girls who have _ out-of-wedlock 
babies they chose to keep. Dessie is 
employed at Manhattan Criminal Court and 
is studying at night at Brooklyn College. 
They are living at 429 E. 82nd St., NYC 
10028. 

Mr. and Mrs. EDMUND W. BALLOU 
(CAROL BRYAN) have moved to 1539A 
McCausland Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 63117. Ted 
has a fellowship for study in biomedical 
engineering and Carol is a computer pro- 
grammer—both at Washington University. 

NANCY BAXTER is in her first year of 
law studies at Northeastern University 
School of Law, Boston, Mass. 

NANCY CORRSIN spent last summer in 
England and then went to Brazil where 
she expects to spend several months. While 
there she is teaching English privately to 
three students and improving her own 
Portuguese. 

MARY ERBAUGH has begun work on 
her Ph.D. in linguistics at Berkeley. 

THEODORE FELLENBAUM was one of 
two bass soloists in the Galion, Ohio, 17th 
annual presentation of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah” 
Dec. 5. Ted moved to Galion last August, 
and is a chemist for Geauga Plastics, Crest- 
line. Last April he won the Dorothy Darr 
Robinson Award in an opera competition 
for young people in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. He also sings in the Galion First 
Presbyterian Church Choir. 

SUSAN RENNA Grijalva (Mrs. Fran- 
cisco) is an elementary music specialist in 
grades 4, 5 and 6 for the San Francisco 
Unified School District. She received the 
M.Ed. from Stanford last June. Her ad- 


dress: 10 Vidal St., San Francisco, Calif. 
94127. 
NATHAN JACKSON is completing his 


final year of undergraduate work at the 
University of Michigan in a pre-med and 
zoology program. Aside from his studies, 
he is playing on a town ice hockey team 
and was recruited to play on the Univer- 
sity Law School’s team. He attended Ob- 
erlin from 1966-69, before working as a 
night orderly at Boston’s Beth Israel Hos- 
pital. Nate entered Michigan during the 
last academic year. 

ELLEN LACHMAN is studying pre-school 
education at the Washington Montessori 
Institute and is teaching dance part-time for 
the D. C. Recreation Department. Her ad- 
dress: 506 Seward Sq. S.E., Washington, 
Dy C..20003: 

CARL LUDWIG and Virginia L. Darcy, 
"72, were married last July 31 in Buffalo. 
Ginny is continuing undergraduate studies 
in sociology at the University of Michigan 
and Car] is research assistant for the Te- 
cumseh Health Study, sponsored by U. of 
M.’s School of Public Health, department 
of epidemiology. Their address: 731 Pack- 
ard Rd., Apt. 213, Ann Arbor 48104. 

MIKE LYTHCOTT is a trainer for VISTA 
volunteers in O.E.O. Region II for the 
General Learning Corp., New York City. 
Evenings and weekends are spent as a resi- 
dent member of the National Black Theater 
at 9 E. 125 St. Mailing address: Sneedin’s 
Landing, Pallisades, N. Y. 10964. 

LT. ROBERT MARKWOOD graduated 
from the Basic School at Quantico, Va., 
Nov. 11. He decided not to attend flight 
school as planned earlier, so is assigned as 
an officer with the First Marine Division 
at Camp Pendleton, Calif. The Markwoods 
(ALISON DUTTON) live at 238 W. Esca- 
lones (Apt. A), San Clemente, Calif. 92672. 

TRACY R. MERRICK is enrolled in the 
School of Management at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

STEPHEN MEYER and Frances Katzman, 
’71, were married last Aug. 22 in Verona, 
N. J. STEVE EASTON was best man and 
Lucille Dickinson, ’71, an attendant. Steve 
is a graduate student in economics at Yale 
and Fran is working at the Yale Music 
Library. 

MARTHA PETTIT joined her mother, 
Mrs. Richard W. Pettit (Mary Dice, °43), 
in exhibiting a group of prints at Cleve- 
land’s Dezign House II in November. The 
show featured many of her mother’s paint- 
ings completed during the summer of 1971. 
Since graduation Martha has studied in- 
taglio printmaking with Stanley Rosen- 
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thal at Wayne State University, and with 
Dotty Currie in her private studio in Bir- 
mingham, Mich. She has moved from 
Rochester, Mich., to 146 E. Hazelhurst, Apt. 
7, Ferndale, Mich. 48022, and is working at 
Northdale State Hospital where she super- 
vises a work therapy area in the young 
adult unit. She also is continuing her art 
study at Wayne State. 

ROBERT PREER is a part-time graduate 
student in political science at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania this year. He also has 
two part-time jobs—busboy in a sorority 
and “coder” of police files in connection 
with an anti-discrimination suit against the 
Philadelphia Police Department. 

JOHN PROFFITT is serving as special 
events director with the American Forces 
Radio Network field station in Berlin. 

LORRAINE ROSAL is enrolled this year 
for M.A. study in early childhood educa- 
tion at Boston University. She is living at 
69 Fayette St., #3, Cambridge, Mass., close 
to many Oberlin friends, and the group 
was planning an “87 East Lorain St.’ re- 
union New Year’s Eve. 

MR. and MRS. CALVIN TAYLOR (Pa- 
tricia Malinowski, ’72) and their year-old 
son, Garrett Sebastian, are living this year 
in Los Angeles. Cal has 6 more months of 
alternative service work at the White Mem- 
orial Medical Center, where he is a med- 
ical transcriber. He has accepted the post 
of organist at Highland Park Presbyterian 
Church, and was also appointed music co- 
ordinator, organist and choir director at 
Alhambra Seventh-Day Adventist Church. 
In addition to privately teaching organ 
and piano, he presented two organ recitals 
last summer: one in June at All Saints’ 
Church, Beverly Hills, and the other at 
Loma Linda University (Calif.) in late Au- 
gust. The Taylors live at 601 N. Bailey St., 
#10, Los Angeles 90033. 

Since November 1970, MARTA L. TO- 
BEY has been a programmer trainee at 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. in San Francisco. 
She is still playing viola in various or- 
chestras and living at home in Los Altos. 

BUDDY ULLMAN has moved from 21 
Edgemont St., Brookline, Mass., to 111 Web- 
ster Ave., Apt. 2, Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 

KEREN WOODWARD is studying for the 
AMI primary certificate at the Montessori 
Institute of Atlanta. Her address: 430 Lind- 
berg Drive N.E., Apt. B-4, Atlanta, Ga. 30305. 

RUTH ALPERSON and Maurice Zanderer 
were married last Aug. 12. Maurice is a 
doctoral candidate in biology at M.I.T. 
After their wedding, they traveled through 
England and Israel, visiting also Amster- 
dam and Paris. Now they are living in 
Cambridge, Mass. (4 Vincent St.) where 
they’re finding many Oberlin friends. Ruth 
is teaching eurythmics classes, piano, re- 
corder and theory classes and directing a 
small glee club at the All-Newton Music 
School and at New England Conservatory. 
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JOSEPH ADAMS has accepted a position 
as a credit correspondent with the United 
Mercantile Co. of Pittsburgh, a commercial 
collection agency specializing in manufac- 
turers’ accounts receivable and serving a 
26-state area. His wife (BARBARA BLISS) 
is continuing as secretary in the placement 
office of the Community College of Alle- 
gheny County. 

BRUCE BABCOCK has been on leave of 
absence from Crozer Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y., since last June. He is serving the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Conference of the 
United Methodist Church and completing 
courses for the M.S. degree in health and 
physical education at West Chester State 
College (Pa.). He is acting as pastor at 
Untied Methodist Church, Glen Moore, Pa., 
and has been coaching soccer at PMC Col- 
leges, Chester, Pa. Before returning to 
classroom studies at Crozer in February he 
hopes to complete research and report for 
the degree at West Chester. His studies at 
Crozer will lead to the Master of Divinity 
degree. Bruce’s new address is 1100 S. 
Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 14620. 
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ROGER CONNER is working on a mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of Michigan’s 
Schoo] of Natural Resources, as well as 
continuing study at U of M (Ann Arbor) 
for a law degree. When he graduates in 
1973 he hopes to work in a “public interest” 
group such as Nader’s Raiders and spe- 
cialize in environmental law. 

JOHN CORRIE is the new organist- 
choirmaster at St. Giles’ Episcopal Church, 
Northbrook, Ill. John, whose wife is the 
former Rebecca J. Wells, 67 A.B. and ’70 
A.M., was organist-choirmaster at six 
churches before going to St. Giles—among 
them First Methodist Church in Oberlin. 

MARGARET DUNCAN and James R. 
Shearer of London, England, were plan- 
ning to be married Dec. 18. Jim is a grad- 
uate of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
Markerere College in Uganda. He attends 
Polytechnic of North London where he is 
studying for a desree in library science. 
Peg has been working for the Frontier In- 
terns Program of the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations in New 
York Citv. 

JIM GERTMENIAN, a senior at Union 
Theological Seminary, has joined the staff 
of the Reformed Church of Bronxville, N. 
Y., On a part-time basis. Jim, who expects 
to receive his master’s of divinity degree 
from Union in June, is an observer on 
Union’s board of directors and member of 
a task force for planning and _ strategy, 
Metropolitan Assocation, United Church of 
Christ. Last summer he was temporary 
pastor for the Orleans-Brownington Par- 
ish, Orleans, Vt. 

JEFFREY GORDON and Deborah Gratz, 
"11, were married Oct. 3 at the University 
of Chicago’s Bond Chapel. He is a member 
of the junior class at the Chicago School 
of Medicine and a student representative 
to the school’s curriculum committee. 

BRUCE JOHNSON’s choral group at 
Westover Air Force Base has released a 
subscription-distributed recording of their 
religious songs, entitled “Good News.” 
Bruce, who directs the group and plays 
lead guitar, arranged the 1800’s Gospel and 
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modern folk hymns featured in the record- 
ing. The group, which calls itself the 
Christian Singers, performs folk-pop re- 
ligious music in various Western Massachu- 
setts churches and is comprised of 20 high 
school students. 

CHRIS H. JONES is finishing his M.Ed. 
at Temple University this year and hopes 
to move to the country in the spring and 
“leave the citv’s pestilence behind.” 

SHAUN KIERAN has found he will not 
be called for military service and he is 
looking for work. Until June he and his 
wife (Sharon Stokes ’67) are living in 
Berea (Ohio) where Sharon is teaching a 
special education group again this year. 

RUTH ORDEN was married to Gabriel 
Leitner, of Izreel, Tsrael, Sent. 2 at Izreel’s 
Kibbutz Gazet. EVE GOLDBERG was pre- 
sent during the ceremonies. “Gaby” was 
born on the Kibbutz, and is working in 
agriculture until next fall when he plans to 
begin biology studies. Ruth is teaching 
math, English and modern dance at the 
Kibbutz high school. Address: Kibbutz 
Gazet, D. N. Izreel, Israel. 

MIKE LUBAS and Charlotte L. Hancock 
of Chicago were married last Aug. 21 in 
Chicago. He is chaplain at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital Medical Center, Houston, Tex., and 
plans to return to Chicago next fall to 
finish work on his master of divinity degree 
and be ordained in the Lutheran Church of 
America. 

Mr. and Mrs. BRUCE NYGREN (ELINOR 
SZAPIRO) have bought 110 acres in the 
mountains and moved to Ainsworth Hot 
Springs, B.C., Canada. Gary Grebelski, ’70, 
and Ellen Lachman, ’70, are co-owners and 
are planning to join them. Bruce and Eli- 
nor spent the summer building their home 
and getting acquainted with the area. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Pearson (JOAN 
BOTTOMLEY) moved from Palo Alto, 
Calif., over the Christmas holidays to a 
house they bought in Los Altos (457 Ben- 
venue). They will celebrate their first wed- 
ding anniversary on St. Valentine’s Day. 
Rich is a systems programmer for Hewlett 
Packard and Joan still is working at the 
Stanford Linear Accelerator Center. 

EDWARD REARDON, music director at 
Northeast Bible Institute, Green Lane, Pa., 
presented an organ recital last September 
as part of a special Green Lane program on 
accomplishments and problems of the blind. 
Ed studied in Europe on a Fulbright Schol- 
arship and received his master’s degree last 
June from Eastman. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES F. STOKES Jr. 
are living in Pikeville, Ky., where he is 
instructor of music at Pikeville College. His 
job includes teaching music theory and 
trombone. His wife, Susan, was planning 
to take an education course and do her 
student teaching in Pikeville in the spring. 

BOB WEINER, national coordinator of 
youth registration for the Young Demo- 
crats division of the Democratic National 
Committee, recently participated with Reps. 
Bella Abzug (D-NY) and Ronald Dellums 
(D-Calif.) in a Capitol Hill press confer- 
ence to announce plans for organizing 
young voters. Bob was joined also by 
Duane Draper, president of the National 
Association of Student Government. Bob 
reports that a survey coordinated from his 
office estimates that three million, or 27 
per cent of the country’s 1114 million 18-21 
year-olds are already registered. The sur- 
vey was conducted by polling secretaries 
of state and voter registration coordinators. 

ART WESTNEAT, Peace Corps volunteer 
since graduation, has decided to continue 
his PC service in Upper Volta. He is living 
in Ouagadougou. where he works with the 
director of rural development on the forma- 
tion of a national agricultural development 
journal. Art returned to the U. S. in De- 
cember and January for a visit with his 
family. 

Cecile Meriwether Cazort, ’70, and JON- 
ATHAN ZORACH were married Sept. 18 
at the bride’s home, Little Rock, Ark. The 
ceremony took place beneath a scuppernong 
arbor, and the “only concession to moder- 
nity was a wedding cake with ‘Cazorach’ 
written on top of it.’”” Meri is spending a 
semester at the University of Freiburg, Ger- 
many, while Jonathan finishes coursework 
in Eastern European studies at Columbia 
University. 
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SGT. JOHN BARRER is on an isolated 
tour of Air Force duty. 

DONALD BURNS and Bradley Latshaw 
were married in Los Angeles Dec. 18. 

BARRY BUSSE and his wife, Jane, have 
settled in Minnesota for this year. They 
are both with the Center Opera Company 
in Minneapolis and teaching voice at the 
University of Minnesota. In addition, they 
will be doing a good deal of ‘free lance’”’ 
singing and are anticipating a spring tour 
and summer ’72 overseas tour by the Cen- 
ter Opera Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. DOUG CARR (Deidre 
Schupack, ’69) are living in Cape Elizabeth, 
Me. Doug received his law degree from 
Case Western Reserve last June and is an 
associate with the Portland law firm of 
Perkins, Thompson, Hinckley, Thaxter and 
Keddy. Deidre received the Mus.M. from 
the Cleveland Institute of Music last June, 
where she was elected to Pi Kappa Lamba 
by the Institute faculty. She is principal 
harpist with the Portland Symphony. Their 
oceanfront home exposes them to “lots of 
trees, wild animals and two lighthouses at 
the end of the street.” 

Mr. and Mrs. REED COSPER (MARY 
ELLEN BARRY) have moved from Min- 
neapolis to New York state. Headquarters 
are at 5320 Millersport Highway, East Am- 
herst, N. Y. Reed is studying law at SUNY 
Buffalo and Bridgie is assistant director of 
admissions at Kirkland College in Clinton. 
Her schedule includes travel to hith schools, 
so she spends the weeks in Clinton and 
the weekends in East Amherst. 

SUSAN FADEN is in her third year with 
the Peace Corps, as a volunteer in Costa 
Rica. She was home on a month’s leave in 
September before working with 3-6 year- 
olds at a day care center in San Jose where 
she had previously worked with commun- 
ity groups. 

JOHN FORSYTH. doctoral candidate at 
the University of Michigan, is studving in 
Belgrade this year. From Sept. 1-Nov. 20 
he was in Cairo, on an archaelogical ex- 
pedition. He then traveled in the Middle 
East before going to Yugoslavia. 

Mrs. Lawrence B. Guttmacher (MARY 
KAY JOHNSON) is an instructor in so- 
ciology of education at Lowell State College, 
Lowell, Mass. 

CHRISTINE HASHIMOTO is taking her 
fourth year of medical school in two years, 
thus allowing time to pursue her interest 
in dance in depth. In addition to her study 
at the Medical College of Pennsylvania, she 
is studying dance with Jose Limon and 
some Afro-American dance under the 
auspices of Arthur Hall. 

DANIEL LESNICK is living at 901 Uni- 
versity Park, Rochester, N. Y. 14620 and is 
studying history at the University of 
Rochester. 

MICHAEL MURRAY, organist at Middle- 
burg Heights (Ohio) Christian Church and 
announcer for WCLV Cleveland, gave a 
recital Nov. 21 at Berea Community Church. 

SCOTT and Cynthia (Smith, ’69) OTER- 
MAT are living in Wethersfield, Conn. He 
was released from the Navv last August. 

LAWRENCE RAPPOPORT received the 
J.D. from New York University Law School 
last June. He is working in the Community 
and Regional Legal Assistance Program, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

After completing his Master’s degree at 
Juilliard in 1970, JOHN SANDOR taught 
music at the East Orange (NJ.) High 
School last year. Last summer he sang 
with the Santa Fe Opera Company and this 
year is continuing as soloist with three 
opera companies—Bloomfield Opera Thea- 
tre, Manhattan Opera Theatre, and Opera 
Theatre of New Jersey. 

After completing CO service in a 
Brethren Service Project in the Congo in 
1970, MARK P. SCHOMER began graduate 
study in Paris. Last year he received a 
diploma in development studies and this 
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year is studying for a diploma in sociology 
of religion. Last Aug. 25 he married Ana 
Maria Rivera, a social worker from Guate- 
mala who was a fellow student in Paris. 
They plan to stay in Paris at least another 
year and may be reached at 26, rue Chau- 
velot, 92—Malakoff, France. 

VIVIAN HOPKINS was married Oct. 2 
to Eric Sewell, at Norfolk, Va. GERI KEAR- 
SE was maid of honor. Eric is a professor 
at Howard University and American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Vivian has com- 
pleted her studies at the school of Social 
Work, Howard University, and is a medical 
social worker in the department of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation at Howard 
University Medical Center. 

MARK SIMCOX is cellist this year with 
the New Quincy Trio in Quincy, Ill. The 
Trio is working under a one-year grant 
from the Quincy Society of Fine Arts—it 
maintains an official affiliation with West- 
ern Illinois University and plays concerts 
throughout the Illinois area. Pianist for 
the trio is Steve Wiseman, ’71. Paul Stat- 
sky from Juilliard plays violin. 

Mrs. Paul E. Sundberg (LENORE MAR- 
LOWE) has a Mellon Research Fellowship 
at the Brooklyn Museum and is a curator- 
ial apprentice in paintings and sculpture 
on a three-year apprenticeship program. 
She plans to complete a master’s degree in 
art history. 

DEBBIE (HUNTINGTON) and ANDY 
WARD have moved to Cornwall Bridge, 
Conn, 

STEVE and MARY (NORTON) WOOD- 
BURY are living in Claymont, Del. He is a 
fulltime graduate student in the University 
of Pennsylvania's department of landscape 
architecture and regional planning (School 
of Fine Arts), Philadelphia. The 212 year 
program will probably lead him to two mas- 
ter’s degrees—one in regional planning, the 
other in regional science (‘‘a more economic 
and quantitative approach”). Mary has left 
her office position with Wilmington’s Tem- 
porary Services Agency to await the ex- 
pected arrival of their first child in Febru- 
ary. 

WALTER E. WYMAN JR. was ordained 
Nov. 28 at Kenilworth United Church of 
Christ, Kenmore, N. Y., where his father is 
pastor. He is a doctoral candidate in theol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago. 


TRANSCRIPTS COST $1 
Requests for transcripts of your record 
at Oberlin should be addressed to the 
Office of the Registrar/Peters Hall/Ob- 
erlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
There is a fee of $1.00 for each tran- 
script requested by mail. Payment 
should be sent with the request. Because 
of chance of error, phone requests are 
discouraged. To speed the accurate an- 
swering of requests, please give: current 
name and address; full name used at 
Oberlin (maiden name, if applicable); 
division at Oberlin (A. & S. or Conser- 
vatory); year of graduation or with- 
drawal; number of transcripts to be 
sent to each recipient, with the full ad- 
dress for each; date transcript is re- 
quired (should be more than a week 
from date of request). 
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MR. and MRS. MARC ASCH III (SUSAN 
McCLELLAN) became the parents of Marc 
William last July 12. Susan and Mare are 
both working on their Ph.D.’s and are 
teaching this year at Michigan State. Marc 
is completing his work in political science 
at the University of Michigan, in addition 
to a faculty appointment at MSU. Susan’s 
Ph.D. will be in sociology, and she is work- 
ing full-time in her field as an instructor 
at MSU. Susan holds a National Science 
Foundation computer-time grant as well 
as a grant from the MSU Foreign Student 
Office for dissertation research. The Asches 
live on a Mason, Mich., farm, where they 
also raise horses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Monty W. Cox (CAROL 
MATTESON) are living in White Plains, 
N. Y., where Carol is the new resident di- 
rector of the YWCA of White Plains, Cen- 
tral Westchester and Mt. Vernon. The resi- 
dence houses 78 young women between the 
ages of 18-35 and a new building opened 
this month houses 94 women. Monty has 
completed his B.D. at Union Theological 
Seminary and is ordained in the United 
Methodist Church. He is working in a one- 
year position as resident chaplain at New 
York City’s Bellevue Hospital. 

THOMAS DEWEY JR., U. S. Army, and 
Barbara Boehmer, Army nurse, were mar- 
ried Sept. 18 in Eugene, Ore. Tom and 
Barbara are stationed at Ft. Carson, Colo., 
where he is in the Judge Advocate General 
Corps. The Deweys stopped to visit the 
WILLIAM RESNECKS while honeymoon- 
ing in San Francisco. 

HOBERT DREISIN of Olympia Fields, IIl., 
has received his M.D. from the University 
of Chicago’s Pritzker School of Medicine. 
He is interning at Moffit University of Cal- 
ifornia Hospital, San Francisco. 

ANNE VESTLING and Jaime J. Galdos 
were m2rried in Frankfort, Mich. last Sept. 
4. Jaime is a native of Peru, graduate of 
City College of New York School of Engi- 
neering and is employed as an engineer 
(mechanical) at EBASCO Services Inc., 
New York City. Anne is Bi-Lingual Execu- 
tive Secretary at International Basic Econ- 
omy Corporation in NYC during the day 
and studying for her M.A. in Spanish at 
night at Columbia Teachers College. 

WILLIAM C. GREEN is coordinator of the 
Downtown Co-operative Ministry, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. The DCM is an association of 
seven New Haven churches formed to 
strengthen the life of the church in the 
downtown area and to engage in urban and 
social issues “toward reflecting change in 
accord with historic Christian goals.” Bill 
is finishing up his senior year at Yale 
Divinity School. 

JAMES HEINKE is a fellow at the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert K. Holver (KAY 
STEINBINDER) are living in Cambridge, 
England, where Bob is doing graduate 
work. Kay received her M.A. in religion 
from Yale in 1969. Her husband, who holds 
a B.D. from Yale, is doing his Ph.D. work 
in philosophical theology at Cambridge. 
Their address: Six the Arch, 81 High St., 
Bottisham, Cambridgeshire, England. 

SAM HOUSEHOLDER JR. spent three 
weeks in West Germany, Denmark, and 
Holland in September, attended the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association in Minneap- 
olis in October, and visited friends and 
relatives in the southwest and middle west 
during the fall. 

GLORIA WOLVINGTON wes married to 
James A. Hurdle Aug. 28, 1971. James is 
doing graduate economics work at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where Gloria received 
her M.A. in economics in 1969. Gloria is 
also continuing work in her field at U. of M. 

After completing his military service 
GEOFFREY ITHEN was an instructor in 
the photography workshop at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art during the summer. He 
recently has been traveling in Europe. 

NANCY RILEY McWilliams, a doctoral 
student in psychology at CCNY, was the 
keynote speaker at a conference on “Chil- 
dren” at Mt. Holyoke College in mid- 
October. The conference was sponsored by 
the Campus Girl Scouts of Mt. Holyoke, 
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with participants from various Girl Scout 
and college organizations in the New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey areas 
The emphasis of her address was on how 
children view adults. 

JOHN OSTENDORF, bass voice soloist, is 
performing with New York City’s Amor 
Artis Chorale and Orchestra. The Amor 
group is featuring all-Haydn programs this 
season, performed at four concerts in late 
1971 and early 1972. The programs are held 
at Grace Church, Broadway at 10th St. 

CURTIS SELTZER is coordinator of West 
Virginia State College’s new General Studies 
Program. The new program offers five 
components: a freshman seminar meeting 
twice weekly the first eight weeks of the 
student's semester, aimed at helping him 
adjust to college; four, four-credit col- 
loquia including literature and language 
fine arts, natural sciences and math, social 
sciences and psychology, with a choice of 
one colloquium from each category; a four- 
credit course in effective communications 
during the freshman year: two four-credit 
courses in foreign languages: and a four- 
credit upper-division seminar studving a 
culture other than the majority culture of 
the U. S. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID SHAPIRO (Jamie 
Stiller, 69) have announced the birth of 
Alexander Hardy Shapiro, Sept. 19, 1971. 

Mrs. Richard Stafford (SALLY SLOCUM) 
received the Ph.D. in chemistry from the 
University of Oregon last August. Her 
thesis was entitled “Solvent Effects of the 
Kinetics and Mechanism of Exchange Be- 
tween Molecular Iodine and Isoproply 
Iodine.” She has accepted a postdoctoral 
position at the Universitat Dartmund 
Germany. 

THOMAS TUDOR completed his intern- 
ship in clinical psychology at Letterman 
General Hospital, San Francisco, Calif., last 
August and received the Ph.D. in clinical 
psychology from the University of Texas. 
Tom now is chief of psychological services 
at Walson Army Hospital, Ft. Dix, N. J. His 
work involves him primarily in child eval- 
uation, school consultation and family ther- 
apy. His wife (Francine Dugas, ’70), was 
looking for employment in music education 
in the Ft. Dix area. 
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JOAN HELLER is singing soprano with 
“Collage,” the Contemporary Music Ensem- 
ble of the Boston Symphony. The group 
tries to involve composers with the pre- 
paration and performance of their works 
and is interested in new works for any 
combination of its members ranging from 
solo to small chamber ensembles. ; 

DR. WILLIAM R. HOBBS is a captain in 
the U. S. Air Force, stationed at C.C.K. 
Air Force Base, Taiwan. Bill completed his 
medical internship at Hartford (Conn.) 
Hospital last June. 

PETER KOPER has been appointed as- 
sistant instructor in English at Texas Chris- 
tian University for the current academic 
year. While completing his MA and Ph.D. 
requirements at TCU he held both teaching 
assistantships and fellowships. 

JOHN MURPHY and Ruth Ann Bridegam 
of Temple, Pa., were married last June 12 
and are living in Pittsburgh, where John is 
completing Ph.D. work at Carnegie Mellon. 

WILLIAM NOLTE II (M.A.T.) had a one- 
man show at the Pyramid Gallery in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., last Nov. 7-20. 

ERIC OLSON is studying at Yale and 
working as a research assistant in_psychi- 
atry to Dr. Robert Jay Lifton. Dr. Lifton is 
editing a book of the early psycho-history 
papers of Erik Erikson, Kenneth Kenniston 
and others. 
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Airman’s 
Odd Tactic: 
HE 


DOESN'T 
WANT “OUT” 


To a headline writer on the Evening 
Times in Trenton, N. J., Sgt. Gordon L. 
Youngs Jr., 67, of Pennington, N. J., is 
an “Area Air Force Dove.” The Air 
Force, however, has found that the soft- 
spoken computer programmer at Bolling 
Air Force Base is not that easily stereo- 
typed. 

Gordon sees himself as typical of 
young alumni “who have been living 
disjointed lives over the last few years.” 
He wonders how many have experi- 
enced a “post-graduate identity crisis” 
and have “felt they were doing nothing 
except avoid the draft.” What he 
thought was a “drab and dreary exist- 
ence” when he enlisted in the Air Force 
in November 1969 (he admits he did it 
to avoid the Army) has become “very 
challenging” because of his involvement 
in “some free speech controversies.” 

Last April Gordon asked his base 
commander for permission to distribute 
a reprint of two pages of the Congres- 
sional Record reporting a speech by 
Rep. John F. Seiberling (D-Ohio) and a 
sermon delivered by the Rev. William 
Sloane Coffin Jr. April 23 at a National 
Cathedral memorial service for the In- 
dochina War dead. 

The base commander ruled that the 
leaflet was political and would adverse- 
ly affect morale on the base. His oath 
to uphold the Constitution prevented 
him from granting the permission. 

When the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights took an interest in 
the matter, the base commander let 
Gordon distribute the leaflets. 

Three months later, Sgt. Youngs was 
being discharged under a new regula- 
tion that permits granting of an honor- 
able discharge (with ineligibility for re- 
enlistment) because of behavior off duty 
that is considered inappropriate. 

Gordon, when a student, had turned 
in his draft card during a protest. He 
took it back rather than go to prison. 
From 1967-69 he was Peace Corps vol- 
unteer on the Ivory Coast. He worked 
as a farm laborer from then until his 
enlistment. Here was a “legal” way out 


of the armed services. He felt it was dis- 
honest. 

To Gordon the regulation was de- 
signed to rid the armed services of pro- 
testing members who had broken no 
military law and were in most respects 
exemplary servicemen. He himself had 
once received the “Airman of the Quar- 
ter” award at Bolling AFB. Sen. Sam 
Ervin (D-N.C.), chairman of the Senate 
subcommittee, persuaded the Air Force 
to suspend the discharge procedures in 
this case. 

Maj. Gen. Nils Ohman then directed 
that no further action be taken to sepa- 
rate the sergeant. He was “singularly 
impressed” by the “sincere desire to re- 
main in the Air Force.” He cautioned 
Gordon, in a letter, that ‘any continued 
expressions of disapproval of our Na- 
tional policies . . . will prejudice your 
continued service.” 

In the sermon reprinted in the leaflet, 
the Rev. Mr. Coffin had stated his be- 
lief that ““America, love it or leave it” 
ought really to mean “America, love her 
—and call her to a higher standard.” 


Set. Gordon L. Youngs Jr., '67 


STEPHEN and Saralie PENNINGTON are 
living in San Francisco following his receipt 
of the Ph.D. in clinical psychology from the 
University of Pittsburgh last August. Steph- 
en is working at the San Francisco VA 
Hospital and is a member of the Radical 
Psychiatry Center in Berkeley. Saralie is 
a field worker for the B’nai Brith Youth 
Organization and participates in the San 
Francisco Women’s Media Workshop. Their 
child, Daria, is one year old “and is growing 
joyfully.” 

ALLISON TRACY has been appointed 
counselor at Schenectady County (N. Y.) 
Community College. As part of her duties 
she will be available evenings to counsel 
and guide students in SCCC’s Continuing 
Education Program. Allison, who holds the 
M.Ed. from the University of Missouri, was 
awarded a 1970 Fellowship at the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Student Personnel 
Work at the University of Missouri last 
year. She is a member of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association and 
the American Collesre Personnel Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. FREDRIK WANGER (Jane 
Rodgers, ’64) have a daughter, Yael, born 
last Sept. 5 in Afula, Israel. Fred writes: 
“We are kibbutzniks right now. I am pick- 
ing apples and practicing. Jane is with the 
baby for the first six weeks and then begins 
to work. We have several concerts coming 
up in Tel Aviv, Jerusalem and in different 
kibbutzim plus playing for the radio. We 
will both be involved in teaching this year.” 
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Mrs. Ronald A. Baumann (CECILIA 
CLOUGHLY) was chairman of the 1971 Na- 
tional Convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of German Nov. 25-28 in 
Chicago. She is president of the associa- 
tion’s Chicago area chapter. Earlier in 
November she moderated a panel] discussion 
at the annual meeting of the Illinois Foreign 
Language Association. 

MR. AND MRS. LARRY BURNS (DIANE 
VARENHORST) and daughters, Linda and 
Amy, have been transferred from Evans- 
ville, Ind., to Stevensville, Mich. (5604 
Golden Crest Drive). Diane’s parents have 
returned to the U. S. from two years in 
Tehran and Larry’s folks have just moved 
back to the U. S. after six years in Ven- 
ezuela and Canada. Both sets of grand- 
parents live in nearby Higman Park, Mich. 

MRS. JOHN H. DAVIS (KATHIE DUR- 
HAM) presented a piano recital in late 
September at International House, Denver, 
Colo. She was joined by Mrs. Joanne Coop- 
er, violinist. Kathie teaches privately in 
Evergreen, Colo. 

BEVERLY CULVER was married to Ly- 
man B. Elwell of Boulder, Colo., last Aug. 
13 at Santa Barbara, Calif. He is a graduate 
of Denver University and Colorado Univer- 
sity. They are living in Boulder. 

A Bronze Star Medal was awarded to 
former U. S. Army officer BERT L. LA- 
TRAN JR. in October for distinguished 
combat actions while serving as captain 
and commanding officer of the 510th En- 
gineer Company stationed near Long Binh, 
South Vietnam. He has completed military 
obligations and he and his wife, Judith, are 
temporarily residing in Ingleside, Tex. After 
entering service as an enlisted man, Bert 
attended Officer Candidate School at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Md., and was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant. 

FRED LEUTNER is an operations re- 
search analyst with the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, Washington, D. C. He is 
working in a new office set up to analyze 
national pollution levels and the effective- 
ness of abatement programs. Fred was 
formerly employed for 41% years at the 
Pentagon, in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Systems Analysis. 
He and his wife, Nancy, have moved into a 
Falls Church, Va., house. 

DR. RICHARD P. MACDERMOTT and 
Martha Elizabeth Ryan of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., were married Dec. 11 in Boston. 
BILL SA'TNT was best man and BOB STAM 
and HERB MORSE were ushers. Martha 
graduated in 1967 from Salve Regina College 
and is a registered nurse at Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital. Dick is in sub-specialty 
training in gastroenterology at Boston City 
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and Boston University Hospitals. Home ad- 
dress: 1575 Tremont St., Boston. 

A one-act play exploring the problems of 
aging and a mother’s resentment toward 
motherhood, written by Mrs. William Pop- 
pino (KATHRYN BERRY), was performed 
at the Oct. 20 AAUW meeting in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Kathryn and Mrs. Jannis Pan- 
toleon played the two roles in the work, 
which is entitled ‘‘The Flight.’’ Kathryn, 
who has authored and directed other plays 
on or for children, teaches in the Schenec- 
tady schools. 

MR. AND MRS. HUGH S. ROBERTSON 
(ANNE DORNIN) and their two children, 
Margaret Laird, 2, and Dassia Nadezhda, 10 
months, are living in Avon, France. They 
plan to return to the U. S. in June to con- 
tinue studies. 

Mr. and Mrs. GENE SWITKES (Ellen 
Goldsmith, ’67) are living in Santa Cruz, 
Calif., and Gene is teaching at the Uni- 
versity of California. They spent the aca- 
demic year 1970-71, and part of 1969-70, in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Dr. and Mrs. Takaaki Ito (TAMIKO 
AOMORI, t) and their two young children 
returned to their Hiroshima City, Japan, 
home in late November. Takaaki, a physi- 
cian, had been doing research in Buffalo, 
N. Y., for the past two years. 

LOUISE E. TOBY is taking a post degree 
certificate course in occupational therapy 
at the University of Puget Sound. She is 
living at 723 N. Cushman, #4, Tacoma, 
Wash. 98403. 

ALLEN WEINTRAUB and his wife, Carol, 
became the parents of Jennifer Sara on 
Oct. 10. Jennifer's aunt and uncle, Mr. and 
Mrs. JOSEPH MARKOFF, have a daughter, 
Melissa. 
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RICHARD CANDEE, architecture re- 


searcher for Old Sturbridge Village, Stur- 
bridge, Mass., is working on an historical 
study of early New England vernacular 
architecture between 1790-1840 for the 
Village. The study is funded by $63,800 in 
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MICHAEL PHELPS, ’64 (left) was 
pianist for baritone Dicran Jamgo- 
chian’s first American recording, 
“Italian Vocal Chamber Music,” re- 
leased recently (Stereo #2818) by 
Coronet. At the time, Jamgochian 
(right) was artist-in-residence at Ball 
State University where Michael was a 
student of Pia Sebastian. Michael has 
studied three years with Isolde Ahl- 
grimm at the Vienna Music Academy 
and has been an accompanist at Inter- 
lochen Arts Academy for three years. 


private gifts, grants and federal matching 
funds under the auspices of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. Richard 
drafted the original proposal for the study 
which received highest ratings from Na- 
tional Endowment scholars in the fields of 
art history and architecture. He is a Ph.D. 
candidate at the University of Pennsylvania. 

MRS. BARBARA FAHS Charles traveled 
more than 16,000 miles from May through 
October last year studying merry-go-rounds 
in the U.S. A free-lance writer from Santa 
Monica, Calif., she conducted her research 
while traveling in a van type automobile. 
Eventually her data will reportedly be com- 
piled and published in book form. Barbara, 
who is said to believe in the “grass roots” 


approach, spent the Fourth of July 1971 
operating a merry-go-round at Myrtle 
Beach, S. C. Her favorite one?—Crescent 


Park, Riverside, R. I., where “the merry- 
go-round is a showpiece with beautifully 
carved animals.” 

JON EISEN has published “Twenty Min- 
ute Fandangos and Forever Changes” (Ran- 
dom House). He is living in New York 
City and is ‘“‘deeply into rock and roll and 
digs atavisms.”’ 

NANCY (STOLBERG) and David Finke, 
’°63, announce two joint ventures: they be- 
came the parents of Alice Lettie Sept. 26 
and are sharing a double appointment as 
director of Peace/War Issues Programs, 
Chicago Regional Office of the American 
Friends Service Committee. David has held 
the latter position for the past four years. 

MRS. ALISON McNEIL Kettering has be- 
come instructor in art on the faculty of 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges. Her 
husband is Frederick H. Kettering, ’65. 
Alison’s specialty is Dutch and Northern 
Renaissance art, and prior to her appoint- 
ment at HWSC she spent time doing re- 
search on her Ph.D. dissertation in the 
Netherlands and spent the summer in Lon- 
don. She plans to return to London next 
summer as she cotinues work on the ad- 
vanced degree. Her work abroad last year 
was under the auspices of a grant-in-aid 
from the Mabelle McLeod Lewis Memorial 
Fund. Prior positions include instructor in 
art history at Carleton College, instructor- 
ship at the Oakland, Calif., Museum in 
children’s art, and being a teaching assistant 
at the University of Wisconsin where she 
did graduate work in the art history de- 
partment. 

MEREDITH McCLAIN continues to com- 
bine her two area specialties, as a beginning 
German grammar and literature teacher 
and private flute instructor at California 
State College at Bakersfield. She is also 
playing in CSB faculty ensembles. Pre- 
viously Meredith was at the University of 
Texas, Austin, working on her Ph.D. in 
German Literature and playing in the Au- 
stin Symphony. 

“Aint Supposed to Die a Natural Death: 
Tunes from Blackness,” directed by GIL- 
BERT MOSES with book, words and music 
created by Melvin Van Peebles, was playing 
at New York City’s Ambassador Theater 
(W. 49th St.) in early December. The 
musical originally opened at the Ethel 
Barrymore Theater. Gilbert’s theatricial 
credits include his handling of LeRoi Jones’ 
“Slave Ship” two seasons ago, for which he 
won an Obie, and a production of Brecht’s 
“Mother Courage” at the Arena Stages in 
Washington, D. C. He still is co-editor of 
“The Free Southern Theatre,” published by 
Bobbs-Merrill. His one-act play, ‘Roots,’ 
has been performed for two consecutive 
years at the Afro-American Studio for 
speech and drama, New York City. 

ROSS SANTAMARIA is in his first year 
as a psychologist for the Elyria Public 
School System. He holds M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Case Western Reserve and 
has three years’ experience in Strongsville, 
South Euclid and Lyndhurst, Ohio, schools. 

DONALD L. SPENCER, t, has become a 
community developer for the Lorain County 
(Ohio) Board of Mental Health and Re- 
tardation. His assignment: “identifying 
gaps in mental health and mental retarda- 
tion services.’’ Don had been associate min- 
ister of First Church in Oberlin since 1968. 

After serving as director of admissions at 
Kirkland College, Clinton, N. Y. for the past 
four years, CAROLE WALKER began work 
in September as assistant to the director of 
Community Action, the O.E.O. anti-poverty 
agency in Utica, N. Y. 
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LAIRD CUMMINGS reports that instead 
of studying this year as he had hoped, he 
is continuing his job as a programmer/an- 
alyst in the Insurance Services Office in 
New York City. As reported in the Alumni 
Magazine last July, he had been awarded a 
New York State Lehman Fellowship for 
study this year. When the State Legislature 
decided to cancel funds for these awards 
there was no money for his planned study. 

JOHN FERGUSON, assistant professor of 
music at Kent State, was guest recitalist at 
the dedication of the Allen Organ, St. Mar- 
tin’s Episcopal Church, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
in late October. John is also organist-choir- 
master at United Church of Christ, Kent. 
During the past year he was on leave to 
continue his doctoral studies at Eastman 
School of Music, where he was studying 
with Russell Saunders. 

MR. AND MRS. LUDLOW HALLMAN 
(MARY MAYALL) have built a new home 
in Orono, Maine, where he is in his second 
year as assistant professor of baritone voice 
and head of the University of Maine’s opera 
workshop. Mary, a violinist, still is concert- 
master of the Salzburg Chamber Orchestra 
and returned there last summer. Ludlow 
appeared in concert last fall with the Ban- 
gor Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Peter Re, music director, in a per- 
formance of operatic duets. 

JAMES HOGG and Marilyn Cane of Santa 
Monica, Calif., were married in November. 
Jim is a third-year law student at Loyola 
University Law School, Los Angeles, and 
Marilyn is a deputy probation officer with 
the Santa Monica probation office. 

ERIC MARTZ and Phyllis Ustin were 
married in New York’s Central Park last 
June 5. The ceremony consisted of poetry 
reading by the bride and groom, who were 
wed by Judge Samuel Welcome. It all 
happened, amidst clambering children and 
barking dogs, at “Alice’s Lap” .. . site of 
the Park’s Alice-in-Wonderland sculpture. 
Following the ceremony a promenade was 
heralded by the brother of the groom with 
the sounding of a conch shell. When the 
procession reached the Children’s Zoo they 
were greeted with the ringing of bells and 
“the camel.” Quote: “It was such an ex- 
citing day that the bride and groom forgot 
to serve the wedding cake.” 

MARILYN MOCH is working on her Ph.D. 
in organizational development and _ social 
change at Union Graduate School, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. She received the M.A. in 
social work in September 1970. 

BARBARA SEALOCK is at Coronet Films 
in Chicago writing guides, scripts and seeing 
materials through production. She has also 
written some study prints on rural life in 
China and Korea. Her address: 537 Deming 
Place, Chicago 60614. 
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DOUG BAUER joined the New Ventures 
Group of Motorola Corp. last June as prin- 
ciple research engineer. He and his wife, 
the former Maggie Holman whom he mar- 
ried in 1970, have bought a house in Cary, 
Ill., with 50 feet frontage on the Fox River. 

GARY BLOOM has been named assistant 
professor of quantitative methods at Ful- 
lerton State College, of the California State 
College system, in the School of Business 
Administration and Economics. Since 1964 
he had been a research assistant and re- 
search associate at the University of South- 
ern California, with part of the summers of 
1968, 1969 and 1970 spent working in Project 
Soul, an experimental program to teach 
“Fortran” and an introduction to scientific 
programming to underprivileged high school 
seniors in Los Angeles. He is a Ph.D. can- 
didate at USC and holds the M.S. from the 
University of Arizona. 

DAVID HAGSTROM was sworn into the 
Ohio Bar last Oct. 30. He is a corporate 
lawyer with Diamond Shamrock Corp., 
Cleveland, and also plans a private office 
at his Broadview Heights residence. He 
practiced in New York State before moving 
to Ohio. David and his wife (Ann Hixson, 
63) have two daughters, Kirsten, 4, and 
Karen, 2. 
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ALLEN SHAFFER, assistant professor of 
organ and music history at Norfolk State 
College, has joined the Norfolk Chamber 
Consort which specializes in little-heard 
chamber music. Allen, in his first per- 
formance with them last September, did a 
program of old and new music for organ 
and various other instruments. 

Mrs. Leon L. Tucker (JANE COMIN) is 
media center librarian for the Montgomery 
County Schools in Rockville, Md. 

SARAH TYLER was married to Raouf A. 
Ismail last July 10 in Philadelphia. They 
are living in Cambridge, Mass. 
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Catskill, N. Y., high school English teacher 
WALTER E. GOBEL JR. earned a $500 
prize as second place winner in the 
1971 “Today’s Education—Readers Digest 
Foundation Teacher’s Writing Competition.” 
His original story was selected from thou- 
sands of entries from all over the U. S., and 
appeared in Today’s Education magazine’s 
December issue. The publication is spon- 
sored by the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

RICHARD T. HERRINGTON, t, was in- 
stalled as pastor of Genoa-Elmore Christian 
Churches, Genoa, Ohio, last September. He 
was formerly pastor of the Lake Shore 
Christian Church, Euclid, Ohio. Richard 
and his wife, Jane (Matchett, ’60), are living 
in the church parsonage, Elmore, along 
with their two daughters, Laura, 3, and 
Linda, 7. 

DR. DAVID KIRKPATRICK and his wife, 
Karen, are living in Anchorage, Alaska, 
where he is spending two years as a Public 
Health Service psychologist. Their address: 
3840 Young St. 99501. 

ART LESTER, M.D., and his wife (Linda 
Wheeler, ’64) have moved to Annandale, 
Va., along with their two children, Martin 
(512) and Rebecca (21%). Art is chief 
resident of obstetrics and gynecology at 
George Washington University Medical Cen- 
ter, Washington, D. C., and is vice-president 
of District IV Junior Fellows, American 
College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists. 
The district includes Maryland, D. C., Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, South Carolina, Puerto Rico, 
West Virginia and the Virgin Islands. Art 


DR. LOUIS C. BERNHARDT, ’59, will 
become president of the Wisconsin 
Medical Alumni Association in May. 
A surgeon on the staff of the Dean 
Clinic in Madison, Wis., since last fall, 
Dr. Bernhardt has been a director of 
the association of physicians trained 
at the University of Wisconsin Medi- 
cal School and University Hospitals. 


plans to go into practice in Fairfax County, 
Va., in July. 
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Mrs. ANNE FRANCIOSE Dorsam, pianist, 
performed in a mid-September concert at 
Trinity College, Burlington, Vt., as part of 
the Vermont Artists Series. She has per- 
formed as soloist and with chamber groups 
throughout New England, including ap- 
pearances in Jordan and Symphony Halls 
in Boston. Anne is presently doing solo and 
chamber work. 

Mrs. SARA STUMP Kearsley has been 
named director of career planning at Skid- 
more College. 

An unrestricted grant to the College of 
$3000 from the 1971 educational aid pro- 
gram of Eastman Kodak Co., represents 
$750 for each semester that Kodak employee 
NEIL W. RICHARDS attended Oberlin. 
Such grants are based on alumni who 
joined Kodak within five years after grad- 
uation and are currently completing five 
years of company service. The grant brings 
the total amount of Kodak aid to Oberlin 
since 1955 to $44,000, all but $5000 under the 
direct grant program. 

MARTHA (MARTY) SHOLLENBERGER 
SWAIM (MRS. STEPHEN) won re-elec- 
tion to the Washington (D. C.) School Board 
Nov. 23 in a hotly-contested runoff election. 
Her challenger was the Rev. Jesse Ander- 
son, a black Episcopal priest. Marty was 
27 votes short of a required 50 percent 
majority in the Nov. 2 general election. In 
the runoff, she had the endorsement of 
Marion Barry, a black who won election 
Nov. 2. The ward is Washington’s most 
populous. It includes Capitol Hill, the near 
Northeast, and four precincts east of the 
Anacostia River. 

JOHN and LINDA (GRAVES) YOUNG 
became the parents of Jonathan Alexander 
last Dec. 1. They are living in Brooklyn. 
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Mrs. Paul Grosjean (YASUKO MORI- 
HARA), t, spoke at Community United 


Methodist Church’s (Kenilworth, N. J.) 
“Day of Missions” observance in early Octo- 
ber. She was joined for part of the pro- 
gram by her husband, ’60, t, for a presenta- 
tion on the role of Christianity in Japan 
today. Paul is pastor of the Fairmount 
United Methodist Church, Fairmount, N. J. 
He and Yasuko are enrolled in the Drew 
University Graduate School, where they 
are working on their Ph.D.’s before re- 
turning to Japan later this year. 

DR. HARLAN HIBBARD and his wife, 
Katnie, spoke at the September meeting of 
District 14, North Carolina State Nurses 
Association. Their topic was “The World- 
wide Population Crisis.”” Both were Peace 
Corps volunteers in India and Africa, where 
they first met, and both had experience in 
the areas of population control] and health 
education. Harlan recently completed work 
toward a master’s in public health with a 
major in population, in the field of Mater- 
nal and Child Health at the University of 
North Carolina. He has begun a two-year 
residency at the UNC Memorial Hospital. 
Mrs. Hibbard is completing work toward a 
master’s degree in public health at UNC, 
also. They plan to return to Africa for 
work in the development of maternal and 
child health and family planning programs. 

DAVID H. STANTON, Ed. Mus. M., has 
been appointed to the national board of the 
American Youth Symphony and Chorus, a 
non-profit organization which sponsors four 
good-will concert tours abroad each sum- 
mer. He retired last summer after 10 years 
as director of orchestras for Sandusky 
(Ohio) public schools. 

While working as assistant professor of 
econcmics at Drew University, FRED STAR- 
NER co-produced and hosted last spring 
and summer a ten-part television series 
entitled “The Oleanna Trial.’’ The series 
was done for New Jersey public television, 
featured locally and nationally known 
singers and was also shown in New York, 
Arizona and California. He has also com- 
pleted two educational records to be used 


by elementary classroom teachers: ‘“Ecol- 
ogy, the People are Scratching” and ‘The 
Black Struggle in Song and Story.” During 
the second semester 1971-72 Fred will be 
directing the Drew Semester on the Com- 
mon Market in Brussels. He and his wife 
and their daughter, Natasha, born February 
1971, live in Florham Park, N. J. 

LAWRENCE STEADMAN has been award- 
ed the Arthur D. Little Fellowship at Har- 
vard School of Business Administration and 
he is enrolled in a D.B.A. program. He re- 
ceived his M.B.A. at Harvard in 1970 after 
leaving the Hornady Mfg. Co. in 1968 to do 
graduate study. 
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Two painting series done by Washing- 
ton State University art department faculty 
member GEORGE BOGDANOVITCH were 
on exhibit at WSU's fine arts gallery in 
November. “Painting is Dead” and ‘‘Gen- 
uine Hand Painting” are the titles. The 
former uses calligraphic forms of the words, 
“painting is dead,’’ written on the canvases. 
The “hand painting” group uses the painted 
hand as a recurring element. George, who 
did graduate and art work at Oberlin in 
1956-58, joined the WSU faculty in 1968. 

Since 1968 CHARLES E. NAIRN, B.D., has 
been director of the library at Lake Super- 
ior State College in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Last June they dedicated a new $2,500,000 
building and in July cataloged the 50,000th 
volume in the library. The college was first 
opened as a branch of Michigan Tech 25 
years ago and now enrolls some 1700 
students. 

JOHN SALZBERG is representative to the 
United Nations for the International Com- 
mission of Jurists, which is concerned with 
promoting human rights throughout the 
world. Recently he initiated an intervention 
concerning the situation in East Pakistan 
in the UN’s Subcommission on the Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities. His address: 521 East 14th 
Street, Aut. 3F, New York, N. Y. 10009. 

EDWARD WELDON, former Southeastern 
regional archivist for the National Archives 
and Records Services, Atlanta, Ga., was 
named in October as editor of the American 
Archivist. The journal is the quarterly pub- 
lication of the Society of American Archi- 
vists. Ed was the first president of the 
Society of Georgia Archivists and has held 
teaching posts at Converse College, Emory 
University and Georgia State University. 
He and his wife. Jane, and their two sons, 
Larry 12, and Ted, 5, are now living in 
Arlington, Va. 
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DONALD BERNHARDT has received the 
M.A. from Ohio State. He is a music 
teacher in the Mansfield, Ohio, schools and 
conducts the Mansfield Junior Symphony. 

STANLEY FTSHER, MICHAEL MELTS- 
NER and HARRY SUBIN have received law 
degrees from Yale. Stan is a professor of 
criminal law at Boston University and 
Michael and Harry are associate professors 
of criminal law at Columbia University and 
New York University, respectively. 

CHARLES HEARD has been named di- 
rector of the Rackham Symphony Choir at 
Wayne State University. He was formerly 
associate director of the choir and he is 
also vocal music director of the Wayne- 
Westland Community Schools, director of 
the Westland Symphony Orchestra and 
choral director of the National Music Camp 
at Interlochen, Mich. 

JOSEPH HICKERSON, folk song archivist 
with the Library of Congress, repeated his 
narration of ‘‘Abe Lincoln and the Civil 
War” at Ford’s Theater, Washington, D. C., 
last year for the National Park Service. 
The performance was first presented in 
1968 at a Washington meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for State and Local His- 
tory. President of the Folklore Society of 
Greater Washington, Councilor of the So- 
ciety for Ethnomusicology and Chairman of 
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the Committee on Archiving of the Amer- 
ican Folklore Society, Joe conducted music 
workshops in 1969 and 1970 at the Annual 
Festival of American Folklife at the Smith- 
sonian. 

HOWARD SCHWARTZ has been named 
assistant credit manager for Phoenix 
Clothes, Allentown, Pa. He was previously 
credit manager for Eagle Shirt Co., Quak- 
ertown, Pa. Phoenix manufactures men’s 
suits and snort jackets. 

LARRY WIGHTMAN is associate research 
psychologist at Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. He lives in Princeton with 
his wife, Ellen, and their two daughters, 
Kimmy and Becky. Formerly Larry was at 
the University of Massachusetts, where he 
taught courses in research design, statistics 
and psychological testing for three years. 
He received his Ph.D. in educational psy- 
chology from Cornell in 1970. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cry 
FIXX) and their children, Martha (6) and 
Tom (4), moved last August from Santa 
Barbara, Calif., to Winchester, Mass. Wal- 
ter, who was pastoral assistant at Oberlin’s 
First Church 1954-57, is senior minister at 
Winchester’s First Congregational Church. 

ARTHUR FOLLOWS, assistant professor 
of cello at Texas Tech University, Lubbock, 
Tex., was guest soloist at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity and Washington State University 
in December. He also performed the cello 
solo in Boccherini-Silva’s Concerto in D 
Major Nov. 5 at Lubbock, accompanied by 
the Texas Tech Chamber Orchestra. How- 
ard has been principal cellist with the 
Seventh Army Symphony in Europe, the 
Plymouth Symphony and is a member of 
the Lubbock Svmphony Orchestra. 

TOM AND SHIRLEY (CARPENTER) 
GARTH and their daughters, Deborah, 12, 
and Laura, 10, are living in Englewood, 
N. J. Tom is working for Purchase Power 
Co., New York City, which represents over 
300 organizations “like a group purchasing 
agent.” Tom’s assignment is to expand the 
company to other cities. He was formerly 
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employed by IBM. Shirley is teaching voice 
and hopes to begin work on her M.A. 


WILLIAM VENMAN, ’55, has been 
named director of the division of Con- 
tinuing Education for the University 
of Massachusetts. As acting director, 
he founded the division in the fall of 
1970. In its first year of operation it 
brought 20,000 persons to the Amherst 
campus to participate in 300 institu- 
tions, conferences and special courses. 


SANDRA KOCHER has been named in- 
structor of art at Worcester (Mass.) State 
College. She was formerly a design con- 
sultant for publications with the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education, and has 
ee as assisant curator at Mt. Vernon, 
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DARREL MANSELL JR. and Kathleen 
Linkous were married Nov. 6. Darrel is as- 
sociate professor of English at Dartmouth 
and Kathleen is a member of the office 
staff at the Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration at Dartmouth. She 
is an alumna of Rollins College. 


PETER MICHAELIDES, professor of mu- 
sic at the University of Northern Iowa, has 
composed ‘Forces III,” for unaccompanied 
chorus, an abstract interpretation of the 
130th Psalm. 


NATHAN J. ROBFOGEL has received a 
young leadership award from the Jewish 
Community Council of Rochester, N. Y., 
and the United Jewish Welfare Fund. The 
award, presented last October, recognized 
his “outstanding service and leadership 
potential to the Jewish community.” Na- 
than, currently a vice president of the 
Jewish Community Council, chairman of 
the Council’s department of internal af- 
fairs and co-chairman of the pace setters 
division of the fund, is an attorney in 
Rochester. 

GARY J. TUCKER, MD., is a newly ap- 
pointed associate professor of psychiatry 
at Dartmouth Medical School. Gary, for- 
merly associate professor of psychiatry and 
assistant chief of psvchiatry of the Yale- 
New Haven Medical Center, was designated 
a Naval flight surgeon in 1965 by the Naval 
Aerospace Medical Institute and subse- 
quently svent over 500 hours at the controls 
of varied military aircraft, including jets. 
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Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT F. BERKEY, S.T.M. 
56, and their two sons are living in Cam- 
bridge, England, this year. Bob, who re- 
cently was elected to a three-year term on 
Hartford (Conn.) Seminary’s board of 
trustees, is on sabbatical leave from his 
position as professor of religion at Mt. 
Holyoke. The Berkeys sailed to Southamp- 
ton in mid-August aboard the Queen Eliza- 
beth II, and have leased a Cambridge home 
for the year. Bob’s wife, Carolyn, is taking 
an English pre-history course. Son Jon- 
athan attends Cambridge’s Grammar School 
and recently played the role of “Tom Saw- 
yer” (utilizing an ‘‘authentic American ac- 
cent’) in an English class production. 
Mark, the youngest son, enjoys daily visits 
from the neighborhood ice cream man. 
Grandmother Berkey plans a visit to her 
family in late spring. 

JOHN GORMAN and his friend, William 
Workinger, were featured planists in the 
first of County College of Morris Cultural 
and Community Attairs Committee’s free 
concerts this season, in early October. John 
is assistant professor of music at CCM, 
Randolph Turnpike, N. J., and William 
teaches music theory and instrumental mu- 
sic at Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield, 
N. J. John had previously appeared with 
the Suburban Symphony of New Jersey, at 
Drew University, and in a solo piano con- 
cert at CCM. 

HENRY J. ROMERSA, t, director of the 
Joint University Band Program of Vander- 
bilt University and Peabody School of 
Music, has been named the first executive 
director of the National Academy of Re- 
cording Arts and Sciences Institute. Henry 
continues his association with Vanderbilt 
and Peabody, on a one-year leave of ab- 
sence, The NARAS Institute was formed in 
1970 to give people interested in the com- 
mercial music business and all segments of 
the music industry a place to learn and be 
trained, and sponsors seminars during the 
summer in cities where young people can 
gain an appreciation of the recording indus- 
try. He will continue to teach some trom- 
bone students and conduct the Peabody 
Trombone Choir and direct the National 
Trombone Workshop held at Peabody. 
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MICHAEL BANK was recently made vice 
president of the International Rectifier 
Corp., Los Angeles. His new title puts him 
in charge of corporate communications. 
Michael continues as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the worldwide manufacturer of 
semiconductors, pharmaceuticals, instru- 
mentation and metallurgical alloys. Prior 
to joining IR 1n 1967, he was vice president 
of LFC Financial Corp. 

A. EDWARD COUCH, t, has become 
chaplain of Culver Military Academy, Cul- 
ver, Ind., for the current academic year. 
He has been Culver’s director of develop- 
ment since last April. 

CLARK HEATH JR. has been promoted 
on the Emory University faculty to clinical 
assistant professor in medicine and in pre- 
ventative medicine and community health. 


——————— 
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Mrs. EVELYN WALKER Fuller is teach- 
ing piano at the Worcester, Mass., Com- 
munity School of the Performing Arts. 

MISS NAIDA SUTCH, M.A., was ordained 
recently as a minister in the United Church 
of Christ, at Pilgrim United Church of 
Christ, Cleveland, O. A Jew and a Roman 
Catholic nun read from the Old and New 
Testaments during the service. 


1952 


WILLIAM GERHOLD is on sabbatical 
from Marietta College this year. In Decem- 
ber he exhibited a one-man show of his 
recent paintings at the Army-Navy Club 
of Charleston, W. Va. Included was the 
watercolor, “West Virginia, U.S.A.’’ winner 
of both the professional first prize and the 
outstanding 1971 West Virginia landscape 
painting in the Forest Festival Art Exhibit 
in Elkins, W. Va. 

MARK PEARSON now is chairman of the 
New England Conservatory’s voice depart- 
ment. Until his appointment last June, he 
had been acting chairman since last winter. 
Mark also has been involved in guest per- 
formances in the Boston and New York 
City areas, including bass soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra last winter in 
performances of Stravinsky’s “Renard,” 
under the baton of Michael Tilson Thomas. 

LAVERN WAGNER and his wife, Joan, 
have increased their 13-member family with 
the addition of two more children adopted 
in January and June of 1971. In addition to 
their own 11 children, the Wagner family 
now includes Erica, 1, and Christopher, six 
months. Last April A-R Editions of Madi- 
son, Wis., published Lavern’s “Sacred and 
Secular Works for Three Voices by Gerard 
de Turnhout” in two volumes. The Amer- 
ican Institute of Musicology is publishing 
his edition of the complete works of George 
de La Hele, consisting of eight masses, a 
motet and a chanson, in two volumes. He 
is also music editor of the “Pray Together 
Missal,” published in an edition of 400,000 
copies monthly and used in Catholic 
churches throughout the nation. These ac- 
tivities are in addition to his work as chair- 
man of the music department at Quincy 
College (Ill.) and director of the Collegium 
Musicum. 


1951 


WARREN PRINCE, music faculty mem- 
ber at Case Western Reserve, recently had 
an article published in the Sept. issue of 
Instrumentalist. Entitled “Your Third Clar- 
inet Player is Also Indispensable,” the ar- 
ticle deals with the problems of directing 
student music groups. Building up ‘each 
player’s appreciation of the importance of 
his individual musical role” is essential, ac- 
cording to Warren. Nine of his 15 years in 
teaching were spent at the junior and sen- 
jor high school levels. 


SS i 
1950 


"REV. MAJOR J. JONES, t, director of 
Garmnmon Theological Seminary and faculty 
member of the Interdenominational Theo- 
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logical Center, Atlanta, was one of 11 persons 
receiving Alumni Merit Awards last Oct. 20 


at Boston University School of Theology’s 
annual awards convocation. 


1949 
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FRANK BALDANZA, professor of English 
at Bowling Green State University (Ohio) 
Since 1957, has been nominated for a 
$10,000 Danforth Foundation Award for 
gifted teaching. One person from each col- 
lege or university may be nominated for 
the award. 

HENRY A. BENT, professor of physical 
chemistry at North Carolina State Univer- 
Sity at Raleigh, has published “Haste Makes 
Waste: Pollution and Entropy” in the Octo- 
ber 1971 edition of Chemistry. 

DICK COOLEY’s record as Amherst 
(Ohio) High School track coach over the 
Past 20 years earned him the honor of 
“Dick Cooley Recognition Night” last Nov. 
6. Dick has coached Amherst through ten 
Lakeland Conference championships, the 
last five consecutive. The grateful citizens 
“appointed” Dick and his wife (PAT 
LAWS) as their “representatives” at the 
Summer Olympics in Munich next August. 


Participants in the testimonial included 
Fred Powers, ’13, who hired Dick as 
mechanical drawing teacher in 1951 and 


Marion Steele, 09, for whom the Amherst 
high school is named. 

CHANNING RENWICK JESCHKE has 
been named theology librarian and asso- 
ciate professor of theological bibliography 
at Emory University. Minister of the United 
Church of Christ, Atlanta, he was formerly 
librarian, associate professor of theological 
bibliography and acting chairman of the 
church history field at Berkely Divinity 
School, New Haven, Conn. 

REV. EDMUND B. KELLER tt, is a faculty 
member at Cleveland State University’s de- 
partment of religious studies. He also 
teaches two courses at John Carroll Uni- 
versity in religious studies; one in contem- 
porary Protestant theology and the other 
an introductory religion course. 


HAROLD F. (FRED) WILSON, ’44, 
has become director of research for 
Rohm and Haas Co., Philadelphia. He 
had been associate director, having 
joined the firm as a research chemist 
shortly after receiving his Ph.D. from 
Rochester in 1950. 


1948 


JACK ARBOUR has been promoted to 
manager of industrial marketing for the 
Burroughs Corp., Detroit. 

REV. GORDON BLUNT, t, has transferred 
from Bethel Congregational Church, On- 
tario, Calif., to United Churches Fellowship, 
Nogales, Ariz. He was featured in the 
October issue of the United Church Herald 
for having offered prayers at the new 
Ontario Motor Speedway, prior to Sunday 


races. “‘The church ceres, and it belongs 
in the marketplace,” was the reason he 
gave for bringing his ministry to the 


typically secular events. 

Mr. and Mrs. HARRY HOWES (ALICE 
SPORE) and children were in the Philip- 
pines from Sept. 15 to Dec. 15, hoped to 
spend Christmas with John, ’36, and Fran, 
34, Hamlin in Chieng Mai, Thailand, and 
now are spending six months in India. 
Harry, on sabbatical from SUNY Albany, 
worked in the Philippines on a combination 
Ford Foundation grant and a SUNY pro- 
gram. He has a Fulbright for his work in 
India. 

HERSCHEL (Okie) KOCHENHOWER, 
blind since birth, was featured in a Novem- 
ber Lorain (Ohio) Journal article for his 
career as a piaro tuner and orzanist in the 
Elyria-Lorain area. He married the former 
Ruth Bender, widow of a Lorain school 
teacher, in 1970. She is attending nursing 
school at St. Joseph’s Hosptial. 

EUGENE MAN is on leave of absence 
from the University of Miami for this year 
and is doing research at Scrivvs Institute 
of Oceanography. His wife, Gladys, ’47, is 
enrolled as a doctoral student through 
Union Graduate School of Antioch College 
and is studying in La Jolla at the Center for 
the Studies of the Person. 

Rev. EUGENE E. MORGAN JR., t, won 
his bid in November for re-election to his 
second four-year term on the Akron (Ohio) 
Board of Education. 


1947 


Mrs. Percy J. Hubbard (NANCY JONES) 
completed work for her M.Ed. in health 
education from the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro last July. It was 
the first such major to be completed at 
UNCG. The degree will be awarded next 
June. Dr. MARIAN K. SOLLEDER is co- 
ordinator of the UNCG health division, 
where Mrs. Hubbard is presently employed 
as an instructor. Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard's 
son, Steven, died of cystic fibrosis in 1968. 
Their other son, Chris, spent 1970 in the 
bush country of the Congo, assisting Dr. 
Rirch Rambo and other missionaries in hos- 
pital work. 

BILL REID was elected on the Republican 
ticket to the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., City Coun- 
cil in November, for a four-year term. His 
wife is the former Margaret Latsha, °45 
A.B. and ’47 M.A. (t). Their dauchter, 
Elizabeth, is a freshman, and son, Philip, 
is a junior at Oberlin. Bill was the highest 
vote-getter in the election. 


1946 


MRS. KATHLEEN LAFFERTY Beargie 
received the Ph.D. in biology from the Uni- 
versitv of Colorado last Aug. 14. 

NATALIE HINDERAS played a series of 
four engagements with the Philadeluvhia 
Orchestra, under the direction of Eugene 
Ormandy, during November. Included in 
the programs was George Walker's (’41) 
Sonata No. 1, performed at the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
Washington, D. C. 

Don L. Weston, husband of the former 
JANE BENNETT, died at Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicago, Dec. 10 after a long ill- 
ness. A 1949 graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, he was known internationally 
as a management counsultant in the motor 
carrier field and was vice president in 
charge of the transportation and physical 
distribution group of A. T. Kearney & Co., 
Chicago. Before joining Kearney in 1955 he 
had been with Corning Glass Works, the 
Navy's Bureau of Ships and the U. S. State 
Department. 
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LUTHER W. GREIDER JR. has been ap- 
pointed chief psychologist at the Federal 
Correctional Institution, La Tuna, Texas. 

MRS. LUCY ESTRIN Kavaler is the au- 
thor of the recently-published book, ‘‘Cold 
Against Disease’? (John Day Co.). 

The 58th Annual Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Horticulture Club’s Show, held last 
October, was dedicated to MARVIN H. 
RUNNER, PSU instructor in horticulture. 
He joined the PSU staff in 1960 as a tech- 
nician in the department of horticulture 
and was promoted to instructor in 1966. 
For the past two years Marvin, who re- 
ceived the STM from Oberlin in 1946, has 
had full responsibility for teaching and de- 
signing the school’s beginning horticulture 
course and has been associated with the An- 
nual Flower Gardens which include the All- 
America Selection variety trials. His spe- 
cial interest in rock garden design and 
plants has put him in demand as a guest 
speaker before various professional and 
amateur horticulture groups. 


1944 


Roy and ALICE LYONS Eckart have re- 
ceived the Human Relations Award pre- 
sented by the Philadelphia chapter of the 
American Jewish Committee. Roy is chair- 
man of the department of religion at Le- 
high University and Alice is a _ historian 
and freelance writer. Both have authored, 
jointly and separately, books and articles 
dealing with problems in Israel and the 
Middle East. 


1943 


MRS. Macon Hough (MARIANNE 
HELMKE) began her duties as Manatee 
County, Fla., librarian October 1. She was 
formerly librarian consultant for the Flor- 
ida State Library. Marianne and Macon, 
along with their sons, Daniel, 14, and Rich- 
ard, 12, live in Holmes Beach, Fla. 

PRISCILLA THOMPSON Jackson (Mrs. 
Walter N.) is chairman of the Commission 
on the Continuing Education of Women of 
the Adult Education Association of Amer- 
ica. In November she chaired the Commis- 
sion’s national meetings in Los Angeles. 
Her name was included in the 1971 Who’s 
Who of American Women. She received her 
M.A. from Michigan State last year, and is 
assistant dean for developmental programs 
in Oakland University’s Division of Con- 
tinuing Education, Rochester, Mich. 

Mrs. Richard W. Pettit (MARY DICE) dis- 
played several of her paintings completed 
during the summer of 1971 at an exhibition 
at Dezign House II, Cleveland, Ohio, in 
November. Also displaying a group of 
prints in the show was her daughter, Mar- 
tha, ’70. Many of Mary’s works in this 
latest exhibition were done at Bristol, New 
Hampshire. 


1942 


REV. WILLIAM L. HAMILTON, t, pastor 
of Bethany Baptist Church in Jamaica, L. I., 
conducted special evening revival services 
in November at Star of Bethlehem Baptist 
Church, Ossining, N. Y., to mark that con- 
gregation’s 8lst anniversary. 

Mrs. H. Curtis Webb Jr. (MARCIA MOR- 
RIS) was married to George H. Long of 
Barrington, R. I., Sept. 4 at Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. The Longs are living in Barrington, 
following an Inland Waterway cruise on the 
Mount Hope of Warren, R. I. 
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Mr. and MRS. Maurice Selvin (GRACE E. 
CASE) have abandoned Condominia in 
favor of living in a house in Andover, Mass. 
Maurice is still employed by Photon, Inc., 
manufacturer of photo-typesetting equip- 
ment, as manager of the typographic de- 
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velopment department. Grace belongs to 
the Merrimack Valley AGO and Organ His- 
torical Society, and occasionally reviews 
books for an Andover newspaper. “There’ll 
be shrubs to tend, snow to shovel and leaves 
to rake,” she writes, “. . . but best of all 
we are looking forward to waving to and 
befriending the neighbors without hearing 
them through the walls!” 

GEORGE WALKER’s orchestral work, 
“Address for Orchestra,’’ was premiered 
Oct. 22 in Mons, Belgium, and his “Piano 
Sonata No. 1” was played by Natalie Hin- 
deras, ’46, and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at the Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts in Washington, D. C. Nov. 14. He was 
honored at a public reception in Montclair, 
N. J., Nov. 14. 

ROBERT M. WHEATON, visiting scientist 
at Dow Chemical Co.’s Western Division 
Walnut Creek Research Laboratories since 
1969, has been appointed associate scientist 
with Dow Chemical U.S.A. He is active in 
applications of ion exchange to the Western 
Division’s production operations. Bob is 
the author or co-author of more than 100 
Dow research reports, 13 scientific articles 
and 20 patents. He is a member of the 
American Chemical Society, a former chair- 
man of the Midland (Mich.) Section of 
ACS, and on two occasions has served as 
chairman of the Gordon Research Confer- 
ence on Ion Exchange. He joined Dow in 
1946 in the Physical Research Laboratory, 
Midland. 
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NELDA SPENCER Center (Mrs. E. John) 
accompanied the Hudson (Ohio) Messiah 
Chorus for its Dec. 5 performance. She has 
been organist at First Congregational 
Church in Hudson since 1966. 

An October flight to Miami, Fla., began a 
five-year trip around the world for JOHN 
INSPRUCKER. He retired last year after 
30 years of teaching math and guidance 


RALPH HIRSCHMANN, ’43, ’69h, has 
been promoted to senior director of 
New Lead Discovery in the Merck 
Sharp & Dohme Research Laborator- 
ies. He had been director of Protein 
Chemistry. In this capacity he played 
a key role in the direction of the work 
which resulted in the first total syn- 
thesis of an enzyme in 1969. He is co- 
inventor of industrial processes im- 
portant for the synthesis of medicinal 
agents such as vitamin K, and in- 
flammatory steroids. 


counseling in the Medina, Ohio, public 
schools. Included in his itinerary are visits 
to the West Indies, Trinidad, Brazil, Colum- 
bia, Peru, Western Europe, Egypt, Turkey, 
Indo-China and ... well . . . the whole 
world! He plans to limit his expenses to 
$8 per day by, among other things, utilizing 
local transportation and keeping away from 
the tourist spots. 

MAX IRVIN, director of music education 
for the Tucson Public Schools since 1959, is 
a candidate for president-elect Western 
Division, Music Educators’ National Con- 
ference. 
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RICHARD (STRETCH) ARMITAGE, om- 
budsman at Ohio State University, received 
2,745 votes when more than 20,000 OSU stu- 
dents voted in December on their choice to 
succeed Novice Fawcett as president when 
he retires next September. The election 
was svonsored by the undergraduate student 
government. Former Yale history professor 
Staughton Lynd received 10,518 votes and 
comedian Dick Gregory 4,782. Lynd’s name 
was to be given to a search committee ap- 
pointed by OSU trustees. 
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ANNE BRADFORD Cadman recently 
completed research on Ralph Nader for a 
forthcoming book by Charles McCarry. She 
also has been active in teaching writing 
techniques to Department of Labor auditors 
in the New York City and Boston areas. 
Between jobs Anne is living near Washing- 
ton, D. C., where two of her three daughters 
also reside. Her third daughter is married 
and living in Bermuda. Address: 1600 S. 
Joyce St., Arlington, Va. 22202. 

MELVILLE T. KENNEDY JR. has re- 
turned to Rosemont, Pa., after spending the 
last two years in New Delhi, India, and 
Lahore, Pakistan, where he had offices as 
Quaker representative in South Asia for the 
American Friends Service Committee. His 
position enabled him to consult with many 
government officials in Ceylon, Pakistan, 
India, Nepal and Afghanistan, as well as 
educators and other professional people. 
Dr. Kennedy’s wife (Luella McCalla, ’48) 
accompanied him in South Asia. He was 
born in Calcutta, and has been a professor 
3 political science at Bryn Mawr since 
1958. 

KENT WARNER was unopposed for elec- 
tion to his second term on the Orrville, Ohio 
School Board in November. He has been 
vice president of the board and delegate 
and vice president of the Wayne County 
Vocational School Board, as well as chair- 
man of the Orrville board’s finance commit- 
tee. Kent and his wife have five children, 
three of whom are still in Orrville Public 
Schools. 
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JOHN ADAM JR., senior vice president 
and director of State Mutual Life Assurance 
Co. of America, has been named trustee of 
Worcester (Mass.) Junior College. He is 
also a member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education and an associate trustee 
of Holy Cross College. 

Mrs. Henry S. Bradshow (JOSEPHINE 
FULLER), who teaches in the Englewood 
(Colo.) Public Schools, was chairman of the 
greeters and information booth at the 5lst 
annual National Council for the Social 
Studies convention in Denver, Colo. The 
NCSS convention is a yearly gathering of 
over 3500 elementary, high school and col- 
lege educators from all over the U. S. and 
Canada. The organization is an affiliate of 
the National Education Association. 

Mrs. LOUISE VEACH Irvin, music direc- 
tor at Tomoka Elementary School, Daytona 
Beach, Fla., received the 1971 award for 
advancement of elementary education and 
community service from the Leaders of 
American Elementary Education. She is in 
her 18th year of elementary music teaching 
in the Daytona Beach area, and has taught 
at Tomoka for two years. Mrs. Irvin also 
has directed children’s choirs at several 
churches in and around Daytona. 
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MRS. WINFIELD DOYLE (MILDRED 


GOGOLICK) is on the library staff at West 
Junior High School, Maple Heights, Ohio. 

Mrs. Wyatt M. Hall (ELEANOR MORSE) 
was named music teacher of the year by 
Fort Worth Music Teachers Association. 
She is a member of the theory committee 
of the Texas Music Teachers Association 
and a certified teacher of the National Mu- 
sic Teachers Association. Mrs. Hall and her 
mother, Mrs. Orlin R. Morse, also a pianist 
and teacher, have appeared in many joint 
recitals and in piano quartets and ensem- 
bles. For five years Mrs. Hall was an in- 
structor in piano and theory at Texas Chris- 
tian University. 

WILLIAM C. KIDD retired as chairman of 
the board of Western Publishing Co., Inc., 
Racine, Wis., at the end of 1971. He joined 
Western in 1965 and served as president 
and chief executive officer until last April, 
when he became chairman. Bill hopes to 
devote more time to his Racine book store, 
and is presently remodeling a building to 
which the store will move in the spring. He 
is chairman of the Racine Arts Council, a 
local committee commissioned by the State 
of Wisconsin to design an optimum and 
comprehensive child development ‘‘system”’ 
and continues as a member of the Region 
Seven Executive Committee, Boy Scouts of 
America. He is also chairman of the Mil- 
waukee Oberlin Outlook Drive, and is class 
agent for the Oberlin Annual Fund. 
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WALTER HELLER has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the National Bureau 
of Economics Research. He became a mem- 
ber of the Bureau’s board of directors in 
1958 and vice chairman in 1968. 
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Mrs. Frederick Christian (EVA MARIE 
STICK) was principal speaker when Church 
Women United of Irvington, N. J., observed 
World Community Day last Nov. 5, 


CHESTER W. WILLIAMS, ’29, dean 
of the New England Conservatory, re- 
ceived many warm tributes on the 
occasion of his 25th year as a member 
of the NEC faculty. Alumni, students, 
faculty and staff recorded an album 
of varied musical presentations. In 
describing the caricature on the al- 
bum’s cover, it was noted that “Our 
Chet” always has maintained perfect 
pitech—both musically and in his hu- 
man relationships. 
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gene te gee al apucien violin only 
’ ‘ students of MARGARET 
MARQUART were the youngest members 
of the orchestra which accompanied a Dec. 
pn ewen tation of “The Messiah” in Galion, 

Miss MARGARET PING is working at 
Rocky Mountain College, Billings Mont., 
and living in nearby Hardin. Her father, 
an energetic 90, and an elderly aunt reside 
in the area. 

JOHN R. WOODRUFF, professor of drama 
and director of the new arena theater at 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., has 
been elected to a three-year term on the 
board of directors of the Guthrie Theater 
Foundation of Minneapolis. 
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Mrs. James H. Williams (MAXINE MOR- 
RIS) and her son, Thomas, created a pro- 
gram on “creativity” as examined in music, 
art and poetry under the title, ‘From the 
Inside Out.” It was presented at the Hurl- 
but Memorial Church, Chautauqua, N. Vi 
at the September evening meeting of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service. The 
program included performances by several 
area artists. 
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DOROTHY HULL Leonard recently moved 
from Akron, Ohio, to 56 Willieb St., Glaston- 
bury, Conn. 06033. 
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WILLIAM DUNCAN ALLEN is director 
of the East Bay Music Center, Richmond, 
Calif. The Center provides primarily music 
education for all interested regardless of 
ability to pay the tuition fees, focusing 
largely upon children of limited means. 
Opportunities to learn dance, play musical 
instruments and gain an appreciation of the 
arts are the central goals of the East Bay 
Center. 

Retirement last May for Clayton S. Ells- 
worth, ’27, after 40 years at the College of 
Wooster, where he had been history chair- 
man since 1966, means that for the first time 
in 39 years there is no nursury school at 
the Ellsworths’ home. Mrs. _ Ellsworth 
(FRANCES FULLER) started the school in 
1932. Four hundred and seventy-nine pre- 
schoolers enrolled over the years, 227 of 
them for two years. 

HAROLD S. EWING, now serving his 
third consecutive six-year term as Lorain 
County (Ohio) probate judge, has an- 
nounced he will seek a fourth term, subject 
to the primary election in May. 

J. MALCOLM SYMONS, chief of the Tides 
and Currents Branch of the Oceanography 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
has been awarded the department’s Silver 
Medal for distinguished performance in his 
work. The award, second highest honor 
conferred by the department, was presented 
Oct. 28 by Secretary of Commerce Maurice 
H. Stans. Mr. Symons retired in October 
after more than 40 years with the depart- 
ment. The citation accompanying the 
medal commended him “for outstanding 
contributions to the tidal program of the 
National Ocean Survey over an extensive 
period.” It went on to cite that a 
unprecedented amounts of money are de- 
pendent for disposition on the precise de- 
termination of coastal boundaries needed 
to define offshore areas where the recovery 
of oil reaches astronomical amounts. Mr. 
Symons has developed most of the proce- 
dures now followed in handling this great 
national problem.” His techniques in tidal 
observations are used in formulating the 
complex definitions required in establishing 
seaward boundaries. Mr. Symons’ wife is 
the former Mrs. Marian Goar Christenson, 
’99. Mr. Christenson died in 1960. Mr. Sy- 
mons’ first wife (Sara Funk, '27) died in 
1966. Mr. and Mrs. Symons reside in 


Bethesda, Md. 


Do 
YoU 
Think 


tuition pays only 1/5 
of what an Oberlin 
education costs 


If you do, you're thinking of public 
schools which find a widening gap 
these days between educational costs 
which are covered by taxes and by 
tuition. Education of each student at 
Oberlin costs almost twice as much as 
the current $2,550 annual tuition, and 
there is a widening gap between costs 
which are covered by endowment in- 
come and by tuition. Each increase in 
tuition, therefore, makes Oberlin less 
competitive. 


Your freely-given gift can 
give Oberlin the operating funds 
it needs to help keep 
tuition competitive. Send a 
check or pledge to the 


Oberlin Annual Fund 


c/o Treasurer, Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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Mrs. Wallace G. Teare (DOROTHY SCHA- 
FER) is one of three veteran members of 
the Lakewood (Ohio) School Board who did 
not seek re-election last November. Donald 
McQuilkin, ’50, was elected to one of the 
vacancies, 


1927 


LESLIE SPELMAN has retired “for the 
third time,” although he still teaches organ 
both privately and tor San Diego State Col- 
lege (Calif.). He was a part-time faculty 
member at SDSC last year. He and his 
wife, Alma, live at 5523 Ladybird Lane, La 
Jolla, Calif. 92037. 
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Miss VIRGINIA GEHRKENS, who lives in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1s a member of the 
Institute of Puerto Rican Culture’s cham- 
ber orchestra. 


1925 


ERWIN GRISWOLD has been elected 
president of the American Bar Foundation, 
a legal research institute affiliated with the 
American Bar Association. 

VICTOR OBENHAUS, professor of Chris- 
tian ethics at Chicago Theological Seminary, 
spoke early in December at Heidelberg 
College, Titfin, Ohio. His visit to Heidel- 
berg was part of the college’s ‘Theological 
Evening” program, sponsored by the de- 
partment of religion. Dr. Obenhaus spent 
an extra day on the campus as a consultant 
to Heidelberg’s Sandusky River’ Basin 
Project. 

Emeritus Professor and Mrs. ARTHUR L. 
WILLIAMS (Mary E. Maltbie, '’27) of Ober- 
lin, attended the dedication of the John 
Philip Sousa Stage in the Concert Hall of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
torming Arts, Washington, D. C., last Oct. 
7. Also present at the celebration were Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Nathaniel Gatlin (Mildred E. 
Pettiford), ’38. The Williams were guests 
of the trustees of the Center and the board 
of directors of the Sousa Memorial. The 
concert was presented by the Interservice 
Symphonie Band, comprised of 25 selected 
performers from each of the four U. S. 
military bands. 


1924 


GERTRUDE NICKLAS has moved to a 
new apartment at 1650 Lake Ave., Clear- 
water, Fla. 33516. She formerly lived in 
Cleveland. 

ROBERT R. PATON, who is involved in 
the Ohio Buckeye Trail Association and is 
an avid outdoorsman, plans to take a group 
on a hiking tour to England and Europe 
this spring. Later this year he plans to 
travel in Australia. The Buckeye Trail As- 
sociation, which has 800 members in 70 Ohio 
counties and 12 states, maintains on a non- 
profit basis a series of scenic hiking trails 
which wind through several Ohio counties. 
Bob is officially ‘‘state trails coordinator,” 
although he plans to retire from the posi- 
tion sometime this year. He spent more than 
40 years with the Ohio Department of Fores- 
try and Division of Strip Mine Reclamation 
and in 1967 retired from the Ohio Forestry 
Association. He joined the Buckeye Trail 
group at its inception in 1959. 


1920 


Arhur P. Anderson, husband of Mrs. 
RUTH MATTESON Anderson, passed away 
in April 1971. His death came shortly after 
the Andersons had spent three months va- 
cationing in St. Petersburg, Fla. Mrs. An- 
derson is living in Crystal Lake, III. 

BRUCE CATTON is completing a new 
book that has to do with his boyhood in 
Michigan. The work has been called a 
“life piece.” 

ZENAS R. CLARK was a member of the 
Delaware delegation to the 1971 White 
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House Conference on Aging, Nov. 28-Dec. 
2, at Washington, D. C. 

Miss ELIZABETH F. COLLINS has dis- 
covered the pleasures of ocean cruises and 
last spring traveled by ship through the 
Mediterranean. This spring she plans to 
take a cruise to the North Cape (Norway). 
A resident of La Mesa, Calif., she is active 
in the local AAUW chapter, Women’s Club, 
and is developing hobby interests in bridge 
and photography. 

Mrs. AMY WOLCOTT Cramer is teaching 
an adult Sunday School class at the Fos- 
toria, Ohio, Wesley Methodist Church and is 
chaplain of American Legion Auxiliary 
Unit #73 and program chairman of the 
Fostoria Women’s Relief Corps #96. She is 
retired after 17 years as a proof reader for 
the Gray Printing Co. This is her 47th year 
of teaching Sunday School. 

Miss ELSIE C. EDDY is living in a San 
Diego, Calif., retirement facility. Recently 
she helped organize a “Little Theater” 
group at the facility, which has three plays 
in the making. 

JOHN G. McGILL is actively engaged in 
law practice and is involved in court trials 
nearly every month in four Western Penn- 
Sylvania counties. Last February John and 
his wife, Mary, traveled to Fullerton, Calif., 
to visit his uncle, Neil W. McGill, ’09. Last 
summer they toured Europe for three 
weeks, 

WALTER F. MUHLBACH, emeritus pro- 
fessor of business administration at Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D. C., retired 
in June 1970 and is living in Sun City, Ariz. 

Mrs. J. Orland Smith (ALICE THORN- 
BURG), who retired in 1963, is living in 
Garden Grove, Calif. She does some writing 
for publication and is involved in many 
social and service activities. 

Mrs. Arthur I. Taft (PAULINE DAKIN) 
reports that she swims nearly every day 
and enjoys bicycling near her Miami, Fla., 
home, despite an unsuccessful eye operation. 

Miss MARIAN TREAT, who has retired 
from teaching, is helping out at a Des 
Moines day care nursery. She is also chair- 
man of a church committee that visits shut- 
ins, and is a member of the Des Moines 
Women’s Club, AAUW, and several other 
organizations. She has been on three tours 
around the world—to Africa, South Amer- 
ica and the British Isles. 


1919 


MRS. MARGUERITE GROVE Modak re- 
cently authored “The World is My Family” 
(Thacker Co., Bombay). 


1918 


HARRIET G. LONG, retired professor of 
library science at Case Western Reserve 
Uiversity, received the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation’s ‘Hall of Fame” award at the 
OLA’s October convention in Cleveland. 
Cleveland Press writer Milt Widder, in the 
newspaper’s Oct. 16 issue, said, ‘‘Many of 
the town’s and country’s librarians learned 
through her the joys of library work with 
books.”’ She is the author and co-author of 
four books related to library science as well 
as several articles in professional journals. 
Miss Long is now living in Oberlin. 


1917 


Mrs. George B. Arthur (LUCILLE STONE- 
MAN) was guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by the Woman’s Club of Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, in September. Born in Chagrin Falls, 
Mrs. Arthur worked as a police woman spe- 
cializing in juvenile cases until. 1932. She 
was the first president of the Chagrin Falls 
Woman's Club after its founding in 1930, and 
has been active in community affairs since. 
She is a trustee of the Chagrin Falls His- 
torical Society and a member of the Ameri- 
can Association for State and Local History. 

Mr. and Mrs. HARROL BAKER (Virginia 
M. J., A.M. ’20) traveled in France and 
England last summer. Mr. Baker spent time 
tracing relatives in England and gathering 
information about his family ancestors. At 
Chambercombe Manor, Ilfracombe, Devon, 
he bought an oil painting (1880) of his great- 


grandfather’s grist mill located on “Baker’s 
Quay,” Barnstaple. 

Mrs. Claude R. Batdorf (AGNES COOK, 
k) has moved from Erie, Pa., to 153 Manor 
Rd., Glenarm, Md., where she is living with 
her daughter, Adele. 

REV. Mr. and Mrs. RALPH CLAGGETT 
(Pauline Munson, ’16) have sold their home 
a Benzonia, Mich., and moved to Venice, 

a. 

After spending three months in the hos- 
pital recuperating from a broken hip, 
GLADYS WILLIAMS has moved into Pitzer 
Lodge, Claremont, Calif., where she has a 
room and bath and three meals a day. She 
reports that now she is able to walk with a 
cane. Address: Pitzer Lodge, 627 Leyden 
Lane, Claremont 91711. 

The late MABLE WOODRUFF, who died 
in 1963, was honored recently when the hos- 
pital she founded in 1935 adopted her name. 
Ingleside Hospital, New York City, has for- 
mally changed its name to Woodruff Mem- 
orial Institute. 


1916 


Mrs. William G. Kearney (MARARET M. 
BROWN) was featured in a recent Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon Journal article about her 
collection of more than 200 bells. The 
jangling assortment ranges from a ‘“‘tiny, 
miniscule’”’ bell to a great-granddaddy used 
as a civilian alarm during air raids over 
England during World War II. Mrs. Kear- 
ney, a member of the American Association 
of Retired Persons, often discusses her hob- 
by during “bell talks’’ to interested groups 
in the Akron area. 

C. RUFUS ROREM wrote the section on 
hospitals and related organizations for the 
1971 edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


1915 


RUTH ALDERFER Oenslager exhibited 
about 30 paintings in the tourist bureau area 
of Goodyear Bank, Akron, Ohio, in August. 
The show, “from Akron to Hong Kong,” 
featured works executed by Mrs. Oenslager 
while traveling in France, Italy, Turkey, 
Iran, Afghanistan, India, Thailand and Hong 
Kong. She is a permanent member of the 
Studio for Strangers at the Bellas Artes, 
Rome, Italy. 

HOMER WHITFORD, organist and choir- 
master of the First Church (Unitarian), 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., for 14 years, retired 
last July. He had been college organist and 
director of the glee club of Dartmouth for 
11 years and was honored with the degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters there in 1966. 
More than 100 of his compositions and ar- 
rangements have been published. 


1913 


Mrs. Harold N. Fowler (MARY BLACK- 
FORD) was recently featured in a Findlay 
(Ohio) Republican-Courier article focusing 
on her career as a sculptor and painter. 


1912 


Levi E. Maxwell, husband of EDNA Mc- 
LAUGHLIN Maxwell, died Aug. 30 in Cot- 
tonwood, Ariz., where the Maxwells had 
been living since the fall of 1970. He was 
80 years old and a native of Dubuque, Iowa. 
For the past 12 years, Mr. Maxwell had been 
manager of the Twin Arrows Trading Post 
east of Flagstaff. For many years he was 
associated with Jean and Trox Photo Sup- 
plies in Flagstaff. In addition to Mrs. Max- 
well, he leaves daughters Mrs. Jean Troxell 
of Flagstaff and Mrs. Shirley Strahms of 
Bakersfield, Calif., five grandchildren and 
five great-grandchildren. 


1907 


Judge NEIL W. McG!LL was recently hon- 
ored with a 60-year pin for membership in 
the Masonic Order. 

Dr. ROSCOE VAN NUYS has published a 
new book: The Whole Man: Body, Mind, 
Spirit. It is available at the Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., N. Y. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK’S OWN “MISTER MUSIC” 


onors heaped upon the Amherst 

Symphony Orchestra, Williams- 

ville, N.Y., during its 25th anni- 
versary celebration last April would 
not have been complete without 
paying tribute to its conductor, mu- 
sical director and founder, Joseph 
Wincenc, ’37. This point was un- 
doubtedly made when the commu- 
nity orchestra’s president, Edwin 
Vedder, capped the evening’s cere- 
monies by presenting its conductor 
with a bound collection of congratu- 
latory messages from President 
Nixon, Governor Rockefeller, U.S. 
Representative Jack Kemp, compos- 
er Howard Hanson and many others. 

Under Joe’s guidance the Amherst 
Orchestra has grown since its found- 
ing in 1946 to the largest community 
orchestra in the nation. A nationally 
known soloist has reportedly stated 
that it is “better than many of the 
major symphony orchestras with 
which I have performed.” Although 
many of its personnel come from 
professional and quasi-professional 
music backgrounds, the orchestra 
also has succeeded in attracting and 
providing exposure for young and 
aspiring performers, probably due 
in part to the charismatic qualities 
of Joe Wincenc, who has brushed 
elbows with many great names in 
the music world. 

To those who know him, of course, 
Joe’s influence extends far beyond 
the Williamsville podium. He also 
is music director and conductor of 
the Orchard Park Symphony and 
the Clarence Summer Pops Orches- 
tra. He has been professor of music 
at SUNY at Buffalo since 1947. Rec- 
ognition of his worth and apprecia- 
tion for his devotion to western New 
York has taken the form of numer- 
ous community and educational in- 
stitution awards. Four times SUNY 
at Buffalo students have given him 
awards for outstanding contribu- 
tions on the campus. The Town 
Board of Amherst, N.Y., has pre- 
sented him with a citation and in 
1962 Canisius College (Buffalo) 
gave him the honorary L.H.D. 

Music reached the core of Joe’s 
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life at age 5, when he first began 
violin lessons. As a Conservatory 
student he was concertmaster and 
frequently conducted the orchestra. 
On a graduate fellowship to the 
State Conservatory of Music, 
Prague, he became the only Amer- 
ican to be a guest member of the 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. Fol- 
lowing further study in master 
classes of Georges Enesco in Paris, 
he returned to western New York to 
teach and become concertmaster of 
the Buffalo Philharmonic. Later he 
received the M.A. from Columbia. 
During World War II he was a ma- 
chine gunner in Italy before be- 
coming conductor of several U.S. 
Army bands. As a frequent guest 
conductor of the San Carlo Opera 
Orchestra, USO shows and several 
radio programs, he received wide 
acclaim in the Mediterranean area. 

His development as a conductor 
included training at the Berkshire 
Music Center where he worked un- 
der Serge Koussevitsky, Stanley 
Chappel, Aaron Copeland, Hugh 
Ross and Robert Shaw. He has also 


studied under Eugene Ormandy and 
the late George Szell. During recent 
years he has been a frequent guest 
conductor of the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic, working with Josep Krips as 
its associate conductor for several 
seasons. 

This year Joe and his wife (Mar- 
garet Miller, ’39), herself an accom- 
plished musician-pianist, are again 
leading a group of SUNY at Buffalo 
students on an Italian cultural stud- 
ies program based at Siena, Italy. 
Two of his three daughters also at- 
tended Oberlin, as did his son-in- 
law (Jana and Peter Dublin, ’66, and 
Carol, ’71). Carol plays flute and 
both she and her mother have made 
appearances with the Amherst 
group. 

Probably his distinguished train- 
ing and career, including leadership 
at many of the country’s more im- 
portant music workships, is a prime 
reason for the Amherst Orchestra’s 
auspicious success. To those who 
have worked with Joe, he’s far more 
than a prince on a pumpkin. He’s 
their very own “Mr. Music.” 


9. 
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LOSSES IN 
THE OBERLIN 


FAMILY 


Faculty 


RODERICK SCOTT, Sept. 2 at Claremont, 
Calif. Born in Auburn, N.Y., July 12, 1885, 
he was a missionary to China for 33 years 
and taught English at Bowdoin and Earlham. 
He was assistant professor of English at 
Oberlin from 1915-16, before debarking for 
China. As a missionary he was dean and a 
professor (English and philosophy) at Fu- 
kien Christian University, Foochow. Among 
others he leaves his wife, the former Agnes 
Kelley, who attended Oberlin in 1915-16 and 
was professor of music at Fukien. In 1949 
the Scotts left China and spent six years 
teaching philosophy and religion at Olivet 
College, retiring in 1957. He was author of 
several books. 


HARRY SHULMAN, Oct. 23 at a New York 
City hospital following a long illness. He 
was 55. Mr. Shulman, who was visiting pro- 
fessor of oboe at the Conservatory during 
1970-71, was at one time an oboist under 
Otto Klemperer and Arturo Toscanini. He 
was a performing artist and teacher for sev- 
eral years at the Aspen (Colo.) Music Fes- 
tival and School and at the time of his death 
was a member of its board of directors. His 
professional career began at age 19 when 
Klemperer selected him as first oboe for the 
Pittsburgh Symphony. Later he played first 
oboe under Toscanini in the NBC Sym- 
phony. He leaves his wife, Helen, and a son 
and daughter. 


1896 


MRS. O. P. M. WILEY (Gertrude Raber), 
Nov. 8 at the Presbyterian Manor in New- 
ton, Kan. She was 99 years old and had 
been blind for several years. Mrs. Wiley 
was born in Parsons, Kan., where her father 
ran a brick manufacturing plant. She 
studied at the Conservatory 1892-94. Her 
husband founded Rotary in Joplin, Mo., was 
chairman of the committee that built the 
Shrine Temple, and was also an alderman 
and member of the school board. 

Among others, Mrs. Wiley leaves a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. J. E. (Margery) Shelby of Oak 
Park, III. 
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1903 


HOWARD P. GRABILL, Nov. 28 in Tucson, 
Ariz. He was born May 10, 1879, in Hayes- 
ville, Ohio, and was manager (1903) of 
Oberlin’s first varsity basketball team. Mr. 
Grabill managed the varsity baseball team 
in his junior and senior years and worked 
hard to get basketball established as a class 
sport in 1902 and approved by the faculty 
as a varsity sport in 1903. He played class 
baseball four years, class basketball in his 
senior year, and also was a debater. 

After his graduation, Mr. Grabill did 
clerical work for the Ashland Gas and Elec- 
tric Light Co. and in 1907 he delivered a 
paper on ‘Operation of Magnetite Arc 
Lamps from the Standpoint of the Central 
Station” at the annual convention of the 
Ohio Electric Light Association. He was a 
director and secretary of the firm until 1909 
when he left to become a farmer in Ash- 
land. He retired in 1956. Mr. Grabill was 
a director of the Star Telephone Co. from 
1941 to 1946 and the First National Bank of 
Ashland from 1931 to 1956. 

He leaves his wife, the former Ruth 
Thelma Smith, whom he married in 1942. 


1904 


MRS. GEORGE B. BROAD (Sarah Gowing), 
July 2 at Syracuse, N. Y. Born July 19, 
1881, she married Dr. Broad May 5, 1904, 
following three years’ study at the Conser- 
vatory. She continued to take music courses 
at Syracuse University following her mar- 
riage. She had three children. Among her 
survivors is her son, William L., employed 
by a Syracuse law firm. 


1905 


MRS. EARL H. KELSEY (Eva Sweet), Oct. 
21 at Ithaca, N. Y. Born in Phoenix, N. Y., 
Nov. 24, 1883, she taught English in the 
Massena and Syracuse, N. Y., areas until 
her marriage July 11, 1912. She was a past 
president of the Oberlin Women’s Club of 
New York City. A brother, Milliman White 
Sweet, died in 1957. 

Mrs. Kelsey leaves daughters Mrs. John 
Wolf (Carolyn Kelsey, ’36) of Hammond, 
Ind., and Miss Martha, ’43, of Ithaca and son 
Dean, '’34, of Reading, Pa. 


1910 


TRUMBULL DUVALL LEWIS, Oct. 15 at 
Somonauk, IIl., following a lingering illness. 
Born in Muncie, Ind., June 25, 1887, he was 
co-founder in 1915 and later owner of 
Lewis Service Inc., a Somonauk plumbing, 
heating and hardware business. He retired 
in 1958. He married the former Pearl Spof- 
ford, a registered nurse, in 1913. They had 
an adopted son, Warren, who is deceased. 
Mr. Lewis was secretary of the Western 
Plumbing and Heating League for 25 years 
and a member of several other church and 
civic organizations in the Somonauk area. 


BAYARD LYON, June 21 at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., after a long illness. Born April 4, 
1887, in Boston, he spent part of his life in 
China as a teacher, importer and news- 
paper editor. 

He first traveled to China in 1912 and 
taught English at various schools and Pei 
Yang University, Trientsin, until 1919 when 
he became import manager for E. W. Frazer 
and Co. until 1921. He was acting editor of 
the North China Star from 1921-23. From 
1927-43 he lived in Elkhorn, Wis., and was 
self-employed as an importer of oriental 
goods. 

Mr. Lyon attended Yale as a graduate 
student in Chinese literature and language 
in 1946-47 and was also an assistant in the 
Chinese department. He taught Chinese at 
the University of Michigan 1947-49 and later 
was a translator of Japanese and Chinese 
for the Army Map Service, Washington, 
10h, (er. 

He leaves three children, Mrs. Charles A, 
McHarg Jr. (Margaret, '38), Hugh F. ’43, and 
David T, Their mother was Elsie Chung 
Lyon whom he married in 1914. He married 


Germaine Baer in 1948. She is a Michigan 
alumna and taught romance languages at 
Howard University and at Michigan. 

The Lyons retired to Daytona Beach, 
where Mr. Lyon maintained various literary 
editing responsibilities. In addition to his 
wife and children he leaves a brother, Dr. 
Will F., ’11. A brother, Charles E., '18, died 
in December 1968. 


1911 


GEORGE HENRY BIRRELL, Dec. 4 in War- 
ren, Ohio, following a two-year illness. He 
had retired in 1968 after completing 24 
years as judge of common pleas in Trum- 
bull County, Ohio. He was alumni president 
ot his class 1941-1946. 

Born Jan. 6, 1890, in Kinsman, Ohio, he 
attended the Academy for a year before 
enrolling in the College. His mother, the 
former Ellen Mary Griswold, studied at the 
College in 1869-70 and at the Conservatory 
in 1872-73. She died in 1928. 

Judge Birrell taught school in Vernon and 
Gustavus, Ohio, prior to enrollment at 
Western Reserve Law School and he served 
in the Army Air Service during WW I. He 
began practicing law in 1919 and was War- 
ren city solicitor and Trumbull County 
prosecutor before being elected to the 
bench. 

He was a 50-year member of Mahoning 
Lodge of the IOOF, past president of the 
Trumbull County Historical Society, and 
past commander of Clarence Hyde Post 278, 
American Legion. He was a former treas- 
urer of the Trumbull County Republican 
Party and a commissioner of Buckeye Boys 
State. 

Judge Birrell leaves his wife, the former 
Mary Ann Rook, ’19, whom he married in 
1918; sons Atty. George of Rye, N. Y., and 
Atty. Bruce of Warren, brother Andrew of 
Kinsman and seven grandchildren. His son 
William Henry, an Army pilot, was killed 
in October 1940 when his plane crashed near 
Fresno, Calif. while one of a group of 19 
pursuit ships caught in a dense fog. He had 
graduated from the U. S. Military Academy 
in June 1940. 


1912 


MRS. CLARENCE S. ANDERSON (Ethel 
Florence Todd), Oct. 28 at Walnut Creek, 
Calif. Born in Mineral Springs, Ohio, Jan. 
9, 1891, she was author of award-winning 
juvenile books and taught English at Col- 
orado State and Penn State universities. 

Several of Mrs. Anderson’s books were 
Junior Literary Guild selections, including 
“Summer in Their Eyes,’’ which won an 
English Speaking Union award in 1958. She 
also wrote “‘The Scarlet Bird,’ “Rainbow 
Campus,” “Saddlebag Summer,” and “High 
in the Apple Tree.”’ A book about the Revo- 
lutionary War was ready for publication 
when a massive stroke caused her death. 

Prior to her marriage Feb. 16, 1918, Mrs. 
Anderson taught at high schools in Tuscola, 
Ill., and Longmont, Colo., and at Colorado 
State. She was an instructor at Penn State 
from 1942 to 1945. Her husband, an alumnus 
of the University of Illinois, was professor 
of vocational agriculture at Penn State. 
After his retirement in 1948, Mrs. Anderson 
accompanied him on overseas assignments 
for the State Department during which he 
helped establish agricultural departments at 
high schools in the Philippines, Great 
Britain and Israel. They settled in Califor- 
nia 16 years ago. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Anderson 
leaves son Scott of Berkeley, daughter Mrs. 
R. P. (Betty) Underwood of Portland, Ore., 
brother John Todd of Wakeman, Ohio, sister 
Mrs. J. Baxter Beatty of Youngstown, Ohio, 
and six grandchildren. Her mother was the 
former Mary Elizabeth Shelton, '89, and her 
father, Charles Henry Todd, attended the 
Academy 1883-86. 


JOHN LEONARD CONRAD, emeritus asso- 
ciate professor of singing, Dec. 10 in West 
Lafayette, Ind., his residence since August 
1970. 

Mr. Conrad was born in Marysville, Ohio, 
July 12, 1884. He joined the Conservatory 
faculty in 1932 as assistant professor, be- 
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eame associate professor in 1937 and retired 
in 149. He previously had been head of the 
voice department at DePauw University 
School of Music and had served on the fac- 
ulty of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
for 11 years. He also taught at Iowa State 
Teachers College and had wide experience 
in oratorio and in the concert field. He 
studied with L.A. Torrens in Chicago and 
Fred Bristol in Maine. Prior to his appoint- 
ment at DePauw he studied in New York, 
Germany and France. 

After retirement he taught at Fisk Uni- 
versity, gave private lessons in Carmel, 
Calif. and Nashville, Tenn., and traveled 
considerably in Europe. He maintained a 
private studio in Nashville from 1951 to 
1957. In recent years he had resided in 
Carmel before moving to W. Lafayette. 

He leaves several nieces and nephews and 
a cousin, Mary Elizabeth Gilchrest, 24. He 
was a brother of the late Albert Conrad 
who attended the Academy 1910-12 and a 
cousin of the late Prof. Carl C. W. Nicol, ’11. 


1913 
MRS. ARNOLD C. LUECKE (Josephine 
Helm), Oct. 28 in Portland, Ore. She was 


born Sept. 14, 1891, in Chicago and taught 
physical education in Chicago public schools 
prior to her marriage in 1918. Survivors 
include daughter Mrs. Marjorie Dewey of 
Portland and son Arnold Jr. Interment 
was in Ft. Snelling National Cemetery. 


1916 


ALLAN FISK ROOD, Dec. 1 in Acton, Mass., 
after a long illness. His home was in Lin- 
coln, Mass. 

Mr. Rood was born in West Chicago, II1., 
Oct. 10, 1894. He retired in 1961 as place- 
ment director and faculty member of the 
Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Prior to beginning his service at Harvard 
in 1948, he had a 30-year career in publish- 
ing, advertising and industrial marketing. 
He was associate district manager for New 
England and regional manager of the Bos- 
ton office for the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. He was assistant office manager of 
Allyn & Bacon in Boston. He was an ac- 
count executive, writer and marketing di- 
rector for the Griswold-Eshleman Co.,, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc., both of Cleve- 
land, and Horton-Noyes, Co., Providence, 
Rm. I. 

He served during WWI with the 319th 
Field Signal Battalion. He received his 
MBA at Harvard in 1924. Mr. Rood wrote 
“Job Placement” (1961) and “Realizing Your 
Potential’ (1965). Both were published by 
McGraw-Hill. 


He leaves his wife, the former Helen 


Wheeler Jackson (Jane Rood) whom he 
married in 1944, son Charles of Wilton, 
Conn., and four grandchildren. A _ son, 


Gerald, is deceased. Mr. Rood’s first wife 
(Elisabeth Martin, ’16) died in 1933. His 
second wife (Helen Martin, ’11) died in 
1943. 


EMSLIE T. THOMAS, Nov. 11 at Fisher 
Titus Memorial Hospital, Norwalk, Ohio, 
after a brief illness. Born in Wakeman 
Township, Ohio, Nov. 25, 1892, he was a 
teacher, scholar, geologist, horticulturist 
and farmer. He taught geography and 
geology at rural and city schools in the 
Wakeman and Cleveland areas and was a 
professor at Kent State, Arkansas and 
Northwestern Universities. During World 
War I he served with Company B of the 
308th Engineers. 

Interspersed with his teaching assignments 
Mr. Thomas worked as a geologist for sev~- 
eral oil companies. He received the A.M. 
from Oberlin in 1918. 

Upon his retirement to farming in Collins, 
Ohio, he was active in the Huron County 
Farm Bureau, Townsend Grange, Firelands 
Historica] Society and Firelands Geological 
Club. His wife, the former Marion Emma 
Hamer, died in 1944. 

Mr. Thomas was considered an authority 
on the American Indian and was an accom-~ 
plished musician, playing flute in many 
Orchestras and bands. 
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MARSHALL F. BRYANT, Sept. 27 in San- 
ford, Maine, following a brief illness. He 
was 78 and had lived in Maine since 1951 
when he purchased a farm in Limerick. He 
maintained a studio in Portland for many 
years and formerly was music critic for the 
Guy Gannett newspapers in Portland. 

Mr. Bryant began his career in music at 
the age of 19 when he conducted a 35-piece 
orchestra in Green Bay, Wis. Prior to going 
to Maine, he was instructor of music at the 
College of Wooster and was professor of 
music and chairman of the voice department 
at Missouri University. He taught voice in 
New York City for 15 years and was soloist 
in several Manhattan church choirs. 

While in New York, Mr. Bryant had many 
noted students, including operatic stars and 
Broadway singers. The official Air Force 
Song, “Wild Blue Yonder,” written by one 
of Mr. Bryant’s students, was first played 
in his studio before World War II. 

Mr. Bryant also was adept at painting in 
watercolors and oils. 

He was at one time chairman of the 
humanities department at Westbrook Junior 
College in Portland and was a member of 
the faculty at the University of Maine. He 
directed the Portland Women’s chorus, Com- 
munity Chorus and Barbershop Chorus. He 
also. was choral director at Wayneflete 
School. 

Mr. Bryant studied at the Oberlin Con- 
servatory for three years and then enlisted 
in the Oberlin Ambulance Unit. After six 
months’ service at Allentown, Pa., he was 
discharged because he had tuberculosis. He 
also studied at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. From 1918 to 1922 he was assistant 
treasurer and then treasurer of the A. I. 
Root Co. of Medina, Ohio, and he served 
for a brief period as president of the A. I. 
Root Co. of Iowa. In 1923, he was head of 
the sales department for Bankers Mortgage 
Co. in Kansas City, Mo. 

In 1933 he sang as soloist in the per- 
formance of the ‘‘Elijah’”’ at the celebrations 
of Oberlin’s 100th anniversary. 

Mr. Bryant leaves his wife, the former 
Agnes Menzel; daughter Mrs. Charles E. 
Tweedle (Barbara Bryant, ’41) of Kings- 
town, Jamaica; son Morton C. of Atlanta; 
and granddaughter Barbara Ann Tweedle of 
Boston. His first wife, the former Mildred 
Calvert, '16, now is Mrs. W. Scott Goldth- 
waite. 


ORRIN LOUIS (LOU) KEENER, Dec. 7 in 
Berea, Ky. He had been ill several months 
and a patient for ten days at the Berea 
Hospital. 

Mr. Keener was born in Thompson, Ohio, 
Aug. 19, 1898. He retired in 1964 as pro- 
fessor of social studies at Berea College 
after teaching there since 1938. In 1969 he 
began serving Evarts Congregational Church 
in Harlan County, Ky., as a layman and 
later that year he became an ordained min- 
ister. He and his wife, the former Helen 
Wirth whom he married in 1965, drove 125 
miles to Evarts each week to serve the 
church on Fridays, Saturdays and Sunday 
mornings. He also was chairman of the 
Madison County Development Association, 
established in 1964 to work on the problem 
of school dropouts and fight the war on 
poverty. 

Mr. Keener taught social science and his- 
tory at Berea Academy for 15 years prior 
to joining the college faculty. After service 
overseas during WWI he was in YMCA 
work in Cleveland for two years and was 
principal of the Country Life Academy in 
Star, N. C., before going to Berea. In 1921 
he married the former Mary Wiles. She 
died in April 1965. 

In 1962, Vantage Press published Mr. 
Keener’s book, ‘Struggle for Equal Oppor- 
tunity.” He received his M.A. in history at 
Western Reserve in 1928 and his Ph.D. there 
in 1956. 

Mr. Keener leaves his wife, daughters 
Mrs. Ralph A. (Carolyn) Howard Jr., Mrs. 
Kier (Mary Lou) Finlayson and Mrs. A. 
Jean (Marjorie) Nelson, son Curtis E., and 
12 grandchildren. 


DR. EARL A. THAYER, June 11 at Jackson, 
Mich. Born in Dayton, Ohio, July 12, 1889, 
he was a private physician and surgeon in 
Jackson from the onset of his practice in 
1923. He received the M.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1921 and completed 
intern and residency requirements at the 
W. A. Foote Memorial Hospital, Jackson. 
He leaves his wife, the former Evelyn Mac- 
Glinch, whom he married in 1924, and chil- 
dren Jeanne E., Joanne E. and Wallace E. 


MRS. MATHEW D. WIMPEE (Ethel Ken- 
nedy), Oct. 18 in Jackson, Mich. Born in 
Jerome, Mich., Sept. 23, 1894, she taught 
physical education and was a physical ther- 
apist for more than 40 years. She taught 
at Allegheny College for a year and at Mil- 
waukee-Downer Seminary in Milwaukee for 
three years. She was a physiotherapist at 
Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D.C., and 
at hospitals in Oklahoma, Colorado, Georgia, 
Minnesota and Michigan. She retired in 
1959. Her first husband was Edward E. Sil- 
ver, to whom she was married in August of 
1926. He died in October of that year. She 
was married to Mr. Wimpee in 1929. He died 
in 1952. 


1920 


MRS. LEWIS E. DAVIS (Mildred E. Harter), 
Nov. 27 in Carmel, Calif., after a short ill- 
ness. She was born May 15, 1898, in Akron, 
Ohio, and married to Mr. Davis, ’19, on 
Ocivia, 1.020. 

Prior to her marriage she was director of 
music at East High School in Akron, head 
of the voice department at Florida State 
College and supervisor of music in Morris- 
town, N. J. She returned to Florida State 
as instructor of voice and piano, 1942-1944, 
while her husband was an officer in the 
Navy. 

As an undergraduate, Mrs. Davis was a 
student of the late Prof. W. J. Horner, ’96, 
in the Conservatory and won the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs’ 1920 prize for sing- 
ing. She was a member of the Shansi Com- 
mittee in 1918-19 and vice president of the 
YWCA and president of the Women’s Glee 
Club in 1919-20. She was secretary of the 
Akron Women’s Club 1921-23 and of the 
Akron Alumni Club 1922-23. A _ practice 
room in Robertson Hall of the Oberlin Con- 
servatory bears her name. 

Mr. Davis was Oberlin’s first Shansi Rep 
(1918-19) and he represented the National 
City Bank of New York in Manila, Hong 
Kong, Canton, Singapore, Batavia and Pek- 
ing, was vice president and Far Eastern 
representative for the Bank of America 
and at one time was with the Bankers Trust 
in New York City. Prior to his retirement 
in 1963, the Davises lived in seven countries, 
19 cities and established 44 homes. Mrs. 
Davis taught speech and music in Canton, 
China, in 1927-28 and at American Univer- 
sity of Bangkok and School for the Blind 
in Bangkok, 1952-54. In the 1930’s she di- 
rected the choir at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Ridgewood, N. J. 

Mrs. Davis studied conducting at New 
York University in 1932-33 and did private 
study in New York and Hollywood. She 
was an honorary member of Zeta Tau Alpha 
sorority, president of Panhellenic in Bang- 
kok, and president of the Women’s Club of 
Thailand. 

She leaves her husband, two grandchil- 
dren, and a brother, Albert G. Harter. A 
son, Lewis George Davis, died in 1963. 
Memorial services and burial for Mrs. Da- 
vis were held in Oberlin Dec. 2. 


1921 


PAUL V. MISKOVSKY, Dec. 7 in San 
Mateo, Calif., after a lengthy illness. He 
was born in Oberlin July 23, 1904, and was 
the youngest son of the late Louis F. Mis- 
kovsky, ‘91t, principal of the Slavic de- 
partment from 1894-1921 and faculty mem- 
ber of the Graduate School of Theology 
from 1886 to 1923. He studied art at the 
college in 1917-18. He leaves a_ brother, 
James F., '22, of Amherst Ohio. 
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1922 


MRS. ARTHUR K. GOEHRING (Margaret 
Ellen Habel), June 28 in Park Ridge, N. J. 
She was born in Philadelphia, March 3, 
1899, and as an undergraduate was associate 
editor of the Oberlin Review and also of the 
Oberlin Magazine (formerly the Literary 
Magazine). She was a graduate nurse (Al- 
legheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh) prior 
to her marriage in 1926. 

Mrs. Goehring led a very active and in- 
fluential life in Park Ridge for many years, 
particularly in the field of education. Both 
before and during her 12 years on the board 
of education, no proposal which she made 
for the betterment of the local schools was 
ever turned down. 

She leaves her husband, daughters Emily 
and Ellen, and sons Arthur Jr. and Charles. 


DR. MAX GARVER SMITH, Nov. 17 in 
Bucyrus (Ohio) Community Hospital. He 
had been in poor health for years. Dr. 
Smith was born April 6, 1899, at West Salem, 
Ohio, and attended the Conservatory in 
1918-19. He also attended Oberlin Business 
College and the National College of 
Physiotherapy and Massage in Chicago. He 
opened his practice in Crawford County 
(Ohio) in 1943. He leaves his wife, the 
former Pluma Hange, and a son, Marlowe, 
in Bucyrus and a sister, Mrs. George Weiler, 
in Lake Wales, Fla. 


1923 


MRS. HAROLD P. GROVEN (Mildred 
Lamb), Sept. 25 at Pompano Beach, Fla. 

She was born in Fairmont, Minn., April 2, 
1900, and received the A.B. and School Mus. 
B. She was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Prior to her marriage in 1930, she was head 
of the music department at Harrisburg, IIl., 
music supervisor at Redford, Mich., and 
taught music at Kamehameha School in 
Honolulu. 

Her husband, who survives, was in the 
registered Aberdeen-Angus cattle business 
in Huntley, Minn., until 1963 when he re- 
tired and they moved to Florida. 


1924 


MRS. GEORGE A. KARNATZ (Doris Marie 
Sorge), Nov. 2 at her Lakewood, Ohio, home 
following a heart attack five weeks earlier. 
Born in Cleveland July 15, 1903, she was a 
Cleveland public school teacher of French 
and algebra for 41 years. She began her 
Career at Benjamin Franklin Elementary 
School in 1924 and transferred to James 
Ford Rhodes High Schoo] at its 1932 opening. 
She taught there until her retirement in 
1965. She and Mr. Karnatz were married in 
1948. He died in 1953. She received the M.A. 
in French from Western Reserve University 
in 1934. Following her retirement she 
traveled extensively, covering some 40 
states and 35 foreign countries. Her sur- 
vivors include two stepdaughters, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wolfe of Sunnyvale, Calif., Miss 
Arlene Karnatz, ’59, of Lakewood, and two 
grandchildren. 


1925 


MISS ELIZABETH WOODS HOPE, Dec. 13 
in Cleveland. She was born Dec. 29, 1903, in 
Pittsburgh. Her father, the late John Hope, 
was in the grocery business in Oberlin for 
a number of years and students lived in the 
family residence at 123 S. Professor. Miss 
Hope was a secretary for the College prior 
to starting a 29-year career in the offices 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. in Cleveland. 
She retired in 1968 as secretary to the vice 
president for rates and revenues. She was 
a life member of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America. Miss Hope was preceded in death 
by brothers John and Earl and sister Mrs. 
Rebecca Knowlton. 


1926 


MRS. CAROL COTTON BOWIE, Nov. 22 at 
her residence in Oberlin. Born Aug. 20, 
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1904, she was nationally known as a psy- 
cholugist who taught and counseled for 41 
years at various institutions in Chicago, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Ohio. 

After receiving the M.A. in secondary 
education from Columbia in 1927, Mrs. 
Bowie taught psychology at Bennett College 
in Greensboro, N. C., Knoxville (Tenn.) 
College, and Barber-Scotia College in Con- 
cord, N. C. She received the Ph.D. in clin- 
ical psychology from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1939 and did further work at the 
Alliance Francaise. 

As a clinical psychologist in Chicago, Mrs. 
Bowie held positions with the Institute for 
Juvenile Research and the Psychiatric In- 
stitute of the Municipal Court of Chicago 
until 1946. In 1947-49 she worked in psy- 
chology at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Tuskegee, Ala. In 1949-50 she did 
post-doctoral work in psychological counsel- 
ing at the University of Chicago before re- 
turning to her position with the Chicago 
Municipal Court. 

From 1951 to 1962 Mrs. Bowie was profes- 
sor of psychology and counseling at North 
Carolina College (Durham) and during this 
time she bought the first Volkswagen ever 
sold in that community. Prior to leaving 
North Carolina she was a research associate 
at the University of North Carolina in a 
child development project underwritten by 
the National Institute of Health and UNC. 
She moved to Oberlin in June 1962 to live 
in a house she designed primarily herself. 
Until her retirement in 1968 she was a 
clinical psychologist at the Brecksville 
(Ohio) Veterans Administration Hospital. 

Mrs. Bowie's great-grandfather escaped 
from the South and made his way to Mich- 
igan long before the Civil War. Her step- 
grandfather, Elias T. Jones, graduated from 
Oberlin in 1859 and spent 30 years in the 
gold fields of British Columbia before re- 
turning to Oberlin to live in retirement. 
Her grandmother, Blanche Harris, grad- 
uated from Oberlin in 1860, was married 
to W. L. Brooks in 1871 and after his death 
became Mrs. Jones. She was described in 
the 1918-19 Oberlin College Annual Report 
as “one of the best known colored gradu- 
ates of the college and also one of the first 
workers sent to the South by the American 
Missionary Association” during the Civil 
War. Mrs. Bowie’s mother, Maude Brooks, 
’96, was married to John H. Cotton, a Ken- 
tucky mountaineer who became a Presby- 
terian minister and enjoyed traveling in 
Europe. They settled in Henderson, N. C. 
where Mrs. Bowie was born. 

Mrs. Bowie was a charter member and 
former secretary of the International Coun- 
cil of Women Psychologists, a long-standing 
member of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, the American Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the Southeastern 
Psychological Association and the North 
Carolina Psychological Association. In 1954- 
56 she was secretary of the North Carolina 
Family Life Council. She was a contributor 
to several scholarly journals, among them 
International Journal of Sexology, Journal 
of Psychology, Psychology Bulletin and 
Clinical Psychology. Mrs. Bowie was also 
active in YWCA and Girl Scout Activities. 

She leaves three cousins: Miss Bertha 
Cotton of Oberlin, Miss Danny Mae Norris 
of Durham, N. C., and Malcolm Norris of 
Detroit. 


1928 


MRS. THEODORE W. BALDWIN (Ruth 
Downer Williams), Dec. 3 in Cleveland. She 
was born in Chicago, Aug. 20, 1906, grad- 
uated from Oberlin High School in 1923 and 
attended the College in 1924-25. Her mother, 
Mrs. Chauncey L. Williams (Charlotte De- 
muth, ’02), who survives, was a gifted 
violinist and pianist who taught violin in 
the Conservatory, 1914-1919. Her grand- 
father, the late John Arthur Demuth, taught 
violin, wind instruments and piano at the 
Conservatory 1889-1919. 

Mrs. Baldwin and her sisters, Mary and 
Mrs. Betty Sharpe, also were musicians. 
Mrs. Baldwin taught music in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., following the death of her 


first husband, J. Albert Clark, in 1950. She 
was married to Mr. Baldwin in 1958. 

In addition to her husband, her mother 
and sisters, she leaves sons James D. and 
Thomas L., six grandchildren, brothers Har- 
rison H. and Arthur D. and step-brother 
John M., ’21. A step-brother, Chauncey, ’18, 
died in 1964. 


LATHROP CAMPBELL GRANT, Sept. 10 in 
Pomona, Calif., after a long illness. Born 
March 14, 1906, in Menomonie, Wis., he was 
the fourth of six children and the bearer of 
his father’s name, for which reason he was 
known as Larry. He was active in track and 
basketball at Lorain (Ohio) High School. 
At Oberlin he majored in political science, 
and was a member of Men’s Senate, the 
French Club, and the Class of 1928 track 
team. 

In 1928 he joined his classmate, Stanley 
Walker, on a motor trip to California and 
decided to remain there. He took courses in 
business law and accounting at Stanford 
and at Berkeley. In 1941 Mr. Grant joined 
the U. S. General Accounting Office and 
was attached to the U. S. Navy at San 
Francisco. In 1955 the Navy sent him to 
Europe with headquarters in London. He 
had audit assignments in France, Belgium 
and Germany and he was head of the audit 
office in Rome for a year before returning 
to the San Francisco office in 1961. 

In addition to his wife, the former Paul- 
ine Hudson, whom he married in 1934, he 
leaves sisters Mrs. Richard E. Grant (Mar- 
garet T. Grant, ’'21) and Mrs. Mary Camp- 
ae: and brothers Henry M. and Cleveland 
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MRS. STANLEY T. WALTON (Lurella 
Linker), k, Oct. 17 at Pompano Beach, Fla., 
of cancer. She was born May 31, 1903, and 
was married in 1928. From 1942 to 1948 she 
taught second grade at Hamden Hall Coun- 
try Day School. Before moving to Florida 
from Branford, Conn., 612 years ago, Mrs. 
Walton was an assistant in the Earl Cotter 
photo studio in Branford. 

She leaves her husband, ’27, son Richard 
A. and daughters Mrs. William J. Lange 
(Jeanne Walton, ’51) and Mrs. Richard A. 
Miller (Joan Walton, ’55), sister Mrs. Donna 
Curry and seven grandchildren. 


1931 


MRS. ALFRED D. BENSON (Margaret Jean- 
nette Heeley), Dec. 20 in Lorain, Ohio, after 
a long illness. She was born in Lorain Jan. 
4, 1909, and taught physical education at 
Longfellow and Hawthorne Junior High 
Schools there until her marriage in 1937. 

She leaves her husband, daughters Ann 
of Berea, Ohio, and Janet of Brook Park, 
Ohio, son Paul of Lorain, her mother in 
Lorain and a sister Mrs. Marian Smith of 
Lorain. 


MRS. DONALD M. COVERT (Jean E. Thom- 
as, k), Nov. 26 in Brentwood Hospital, War- 
rensville Heights, Ohio, following a lengthy 
illness. She had been a resident of South 
Russell, Ohio, for 12 years. Mrs. Covert was 
a substitute teacher in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
some years ago and she was a native of 
Youngstown, Ohio, where she taught prior 
to her marriage in 1935. She leaves her 
husband, son Thomas M. of Dallas, brother 
William of Pittsburgh and sister Mrs. Ed- 
win James of Youngstown. 


1937 


MRS. W. DICKERSON HOGUE (Ruth “Sue” 
Groff), Nov. 1 of cancer at Bloomington 
(Ind.) Hospital. She was born Nov. 25, 1913, 
in Washington, D. C., and taught at elemen- 
tary schools in Bay Village, Ohio, and Ken- 
sington, Md., prior to her marriage in 1939. 

From 1947 to 1966 the Hogues lived in 
England, Manila, Toronto, and Switzerland 
and traveled all over the world while her 
husband was vice president and general 
manager of an overseas division of Procter 
and Gamble. 

Mrs. Hogue leaves her husband, '38, 
brothers Diller and George Groff, sister 
Mrs. Paul A. Humiston (Nettie Groff, '32), 
nieces and nephews including Robert Hum- 
iston, ‘54, and cousins including Mrs. Mer- 
vyn Magee (Helen McGlue, '33). 
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1939 


J. LAURENCE WILLHIDE, Dec. 7 in Dayton, 
Ohio, following a long illness. He was born 
Sept. 5, 1917, in West Union, Ohio, and was 
dean of the Cincinnati College-Conserva- 
tory of Music from shortly after their 
merger in 1955 until just before the College- 
Conservatory merger with the University of 
Cincinnati in 1962. 

He later became chairman of the fine arts 
department at Florida Atlantic University 
in Boca Raton. Since 1965 he had been as- 
sociated with music publishing firms in 
New Jersey and California. 

Mr. Willhide held the Ed.B. from the 
University of Cincinnati, Mus.M. from the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, and Ph.D. from 
Southern California. He was known for his 
interest in harpsichord. He was the author 
of “Samuel Holyoke: Pioneer American 
Music Educator” and he served six years in 
the U. S. Navy. Prior to his deanship in 
Cincinnati, he was chairman of Cincinnati 
University’s music department. 

He leaves his wife, Rebecca, in West 
Union, and sisters Mrs. Mary Graham and 
Mrs. Anna Trenniph. 


1940 


MRS. J. REUBEN SHEELER (Winifred J. 
Roberts), Oct. 14 in Houston, Texas, follow- 
ing a heart attack. She had been hospital- 
ized for a week and the attack occurred 
shortly after she returned to her home. 

Mrs. Sheeler was born in Cleveland, Jan. 
19, 1918. As an undergraduate, she was stu- 
dent conductor of the band for two years, 
played in the orchestra, sang in the A 
Capella Choir and played in the women’s 
Yale-Princeton besketball game. She re- 
ceived the M.A. at Western Reserve in 1942. 
Mrs. Sheeler taught music at State Teachers 
College in Montgomery, Ala., and in Cleve- 
land. She leaves her husband, a faculty 
member at Texas Southern University, her 
mother, Mrs. Sarah McMillan, and her step- 
father. 
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DR. DONALD R. LYON, Dec. 20 after being 
struck by an auto while walking his dog 
near his home in Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

Dr. Lyon was born June 26, 1924. He 
studied at Oberlin in 1942-43 and was a 
member of the Navy V-12 unit in 1943-44. 
After receiving his M.D. at Western Re- 
serve in 1948 and interning at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Cleveland, he served eight years 
in the Army. During this time he was a 
resident at Tripler Army Hospital in Hono- 
lulu, a battalion surgeon in Korea and a 
major at the Army Hospital in Ft. Knox, Ky. 
Since 1956 he had been a specialist in in- 
ternal medicine at the Curtiss Clinic in 
Chagrin Falls. He was also a member of the 
St. Luke’s staff in Cleveland. 

He leaves his wife (Jean Nicholson, ’45) 
whom he married in 1946, son Donald Jr. 
of Los Angeles, daughters Linda at home 
and Christine, ’75, in Oberlin; his father, 
Raymond D. of Eustis, Fla., and his sister, 
Mrs. William Millhollana (Ruth Lyon, ’41). 
of Indianapolis. 


VERNON C. WHITELEY, strangled Aug. 17 
at his apartment in San Diego. 

A 17-year-old AWOL soldier from Ft. Ord 
confessed the slaying and is serving five 
years to life in prison for second degree 
murder. The youth and a 14-year-old girl 
were arrested in Los Angeles riding Mr. 
Whiteley’s motorcycle and carrying some of 
his credit cards. 

Mr. Whiteley was born Feb. 8, 1924, and 
attended Oberlin in 1943-44. He later was a 
gunner’s mate, 3rd class, aboard the USS 
Vestal (AR4) until 1946. From 1950 to 1954 
he again served in the Navy as a personnel- 
man, 2nd class, at the Auxiliary Naval Air 
Station in Monterey, Calif. Since 1958 he had 
worked for a brother-in-law as office man- 
ager/dispatcher in the San Diego office of 
King Van Lines 

Mr. Whiteley leaves his mother, Mrs. 
James R.; his grandmother in Burlington, 
Kan.; a sister, Mrs. Barbara Mullins, in San 
Diego; sisters in St. Louis, Ill., and Tucson, 
Ariz; and brothers in Lomita, Calif. and 
Denver, Colo. 
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BALDWIN FORD, Oct. 23 ina Chicago auto- 
mobile accident. Born in Cleveland, Nov. 
9, 1921, he was a music teacher at Harvard- 
St. George College, Chicago, and a former 
art and music teacher at Cleveland’s Uni- 
versity School. Mr. Baldwin’s education 
included music and art studies at Oberlin in 
1940-41, Juilliard School of Music and Yale 
University. His grandfather, Horatio Clark 
Ford, was a College Trustee from 1900-15, as 
was his great-grandfather, Horatio Cyrus 
Ford, from 1874-76. Survivors include his 
wife, Gisla; children, Ann, Aurelia and 
Marc; four brothers and a sister. 


1949 


RALPH JOHNSON BUNCHE, LL.D., Dec. 9 
in New York City. He was 67 years old and 
had been hospitalized frequently in recent 
months. His illness forced his resignation 
in 1969 as a trustee of Oberlin College, 
having served since 1950. 

Dr. Bunche was aged 45 when Oberlin 
honored him as an ‘‘ambassador of peace 
and good will to the land where that mes- 
sage was first proclaimed, diplomatic repre- 
sentative of the united many in the service 
of the disunited few.’ He was then still 
serving as acting mediator for Palestine of 
the United Nations. He went to Palestine 
as assistant to Count Folke Bernadotte and 
became acting mediator following Berna- 
dotte’s assassination in 1948. Dr. Bunche’s 
mediation efforts resulted in a 1949 armis- 
tice between Israel and her warring Arab 
neighbors. 

As Commencement speaker, he told the 
Class of 1949 that the United Nations was 
“one great hope for all of us that the world 
will not be consumed by atomic warfare.” 
In 1950, Dr. Bunche received the Nobel 
Peace Prize for having brought about the 
Middle East agreements. 

He was presented for his honorary degree 
at Oberlin by George E. Simpson, now 
emeritus professor of sociology and an- 
thropology. The two had been co-directors 
of the Institute of Race Relations at Swarth- 
more College during the summer of 1936. 
Mr. Simpson read the memorial tribute to 
Dr. Bunche at a meeting of the General 
Faculty last Dec. 16. He said in part: 

‘Despite the honors that came to him and 
the high offices he held during his lifetime, 
Ralph Bunche never lost the common touch, 
nor his compassion and his magnanimity. 
He was a gentle man, but he could be re- 
lentless in the pursuit of a goal in which 
he believed. 

“Ralph Bunche was a man of great in- 
telligence, prodigious energy, enormous 
personal charm, absolute integrity, and com- 
plete devotion to racial justice and world 
peace. He was a distinguished national and 
international civil servant, truly a world 
citizen. In his death, the human race has 
suffered a grievous loss.” 

Dr. Bunche spoke at Assembly in Ober- 
lin March 24, 1961. He wrote an article, 
“Atomic Power for Peace,” for the March 
1956 Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


MURRAY B. STOW, Oct. 13 in Middletown, 
Ohio, following a long illness. Born Jan. 2, 
1928, in Stamford, Conn., he moved to 
Larchmont, N. Y., with his parents in 1936, 
graduating from Mamaroneck High School. 
At Oberlin he was active in forensics, Young 
Republicans and the 1948 Mock Convention 
and he joined the J. C. Penney Co. while 
still a student. 

Mr. Stow had been manager of the Penney 
Store in Middletown since 1968 and had pre- 
viously managed Penney stores in Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and Michigan. From 
November 1950 to November 1952 he was a 
corporal in the Army Signal Corps and at- 
tached to a unit serving near Frankfort, 
Germany. 

He and Reita Cornell of Gahanna, Ohio, 
were married Aug. 23, 1969. She died last 

ruary. 
Date, giow leaves his father, Murray E. of 
Larchmont, and a sister, Mrs. John is 
(Betty) Scott of Richmond, Va. 
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MRS. BERNARD GOLDSMITH (Esther Eliz- 
abeth Chappell), Nov. 4 in Memorial Hos- 
pital, Worcester, Mass. She had been ill 
with cancer since early 1970. 

“Betty” was born in Seattle, June 10, 
1934, and attended private schools in Bar- 
ranquilla and Bogota, Columbia, and grad- 
uated from Lakewood (Ohio) High School 
in 1951. In 1955-56 she completed the course 
at Latin American Institute, New York City, 
and entered foreign service with the U. S. 
State Department. Prior to her marriage in 
1960 she worked successively in Washington, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, and La Paz, 
Bolivia. 

Mrs. Goldsmith leaves her parents, Wal- 
ter M. and Mary Shelton Chappell, both ’26, 
her husband who is a member of the history 
faculty at Worcester State College, sons 
David S., 9, and Kenneth A., 6, and twin 
daughters Lauren E. and D. Sharon, 5. 


Miscellaneous 


MISS MABEL H. DEANE, Aug. 14 at Parma, 
Ohio. She attended Oberlin as a graduate 
student in 1957-58. Born March 6, 1913, at 
Rawalpindi, West Pakistan, she was edu- 
cated by the church and received the B.A. 
from Kinnaird College, Lahore, West Paki- 
stan, She also had a teacher’s degree from 
Lady MacLaghian College, also in West 
Pakistan. 

Miss Deane became the first Pakistani 
woman to receive a Crusade Scholarship 
from the Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Church. Her parents were Pakistani Chris- 
tian converts, her father a minister for 40 
years. They gave a college education to 
each of their children even though Rev. 
Deane’s salary never exceeded $20 a month. 

Miss Deane came to this country in the 
early 50’s and received an M.A. from George 
Peabody State College, Nashville, Tenn., 
and returned to Pakistan in 1953. She 
became the first native principal of a 
Methodist High School there, acting as head 
of the Lucie Harrison School for Girls for 
nine years. Prior to this she was the prin- 
cipal of a government high school in India 
at the time of the partition in 1947. 

In 1957 she returned to America with Miss 
Evelyn Weaver of Parma, who had worked 
in an educational assignment with Miss 
Deane under the auspices of the Methodist 
Board of Missions. In 1969 Miss Deane 
became a U. S. citizen, living in Parma. 
Miss Deane taught for a time at Marion L. 
Steele High School, Amherst, Ohio, and was 
a librarian in Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. She is 
survived by several ‘‘adopted family’? mem- 
bers, including Miss Weaver; two brothers, 
John and Matthew, both of West Pakistan; 
two nephews, Ernest and John, of Allaha- 
bad, India; and several in-laws. 


1960 


MYRON LIONEL NEWMAN, Sept. 2 in 
Toronto, Ont., of Hodgkin’s disease. 

He was born April 4, 1938, in St. Louis and 
majored in French at Oberlin, graduating 
magna cum laude. He was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and he studied at Yale in 
1960-61 under a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship. 
Mr. Newman received the M.A. in French 
literature at Princeton in 1963 and the 
Ph.D. in romance language and literature 
at Princeton in 1966, studying under the 
Elias Boudinot Fellowship in modern lan- 
guages and a University Wilson Fellowship. 

Mr. Newman was a lecturer, assistant pro- 
fessor and associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto from 1963 until his death. 
During 1969-70, on sabbatical, he held a 
Canada Council Post Doctoral Fellowship 
for research in the humanities in Paris. 


Deaths Reported 


KENNETH L. HALES, ‘19, Feb. 20, 1971. 

MRS. GEORGE A. HANSON (Elizabeth 
H. Coon, '20), June 3, 1971. 

REV. SAMUEL H. CASSEL Jr., '42t, April 
9, 1971, at Wayne, Mich. 

WILLIAM L. MATHENY, V-12, Sept. 21 
1971. 
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OBERLIN SUMMER ALUMNI COLLEGE 


an experience in learning for individuals and families 


JULY 16-22,1972/OBERLIN COLLEGE CAMPUS 


COURSES and FACULTY 


Oberlin in Architectural History 

Geoffrey Blodgett, '53, Professor of History 

After a brief look at the changing moods in architectural 
taste in the 19th century, the origins and physical growth 
of Oberlin (town and College) will be examined with com- 
parisons to other nearby Ohio towns. Architecture as so- 
cial history is the theme, with Oberlin serving as the chief 
case in point. Slide lectures and field trips are being 


planned. 


Icons and Iconoclasts in American Fiction 

Dewey Ganzel, Professor of English 

Mr. Ganzel plans to explore the way certain ideas and 
symbols recur in American literature of the last century and 
a half and the manner in which they evolve in the works of 
selected authors. Of particular interest is the way ideas 
are polarized in novels and short stories, for example, the 
way ‘‘nature” is juxtaposed against ‘‘society,"’ ‘‘art’’ 
against ‘‘popular culture,"’ and ‘‘life of the mind" against 
‘experience.’ Chief among the authors to be discussed 
are Mark Twain, Henry James, Ernest Hemingway and F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. 


Each faculty member will give three presentations during the week and 
will be available for discussion. Additional single sessions are sched- 
uled during meal times and in the evenings so that you may meet other 
Oberlin teachers and share their interests. 


The Disadvantaged Teacher 

Herbert Henke, '53, Associate, Professor of Music Education 

What does it take to be a “‘successful teacher” in today’s 
urban school? Lecture discussions will be based upon in- 
terviews with inner city students, teachers and administra- 
tors. One session will be devoted to videotaped demon- 
strations of actual inner city school classroom situations. A 
35mm slide tour of urban schools throughout the country 
will illustrate some of the techniques that teachers currently 
are using. 


Brain Processes and Human Behavior 

Loche Van Atta, Professor of Psychology 

The lecture-demonstration format will be used to present 
information concerning relationships between brain func- 
tioning and psychological and behavioral processes, draw- 
ing information from neuropsychological research on lower 
animals, and clinical information from human patients to- 
gether with the limited amount of research available on 
human brain lesions and electrical stimulation of the deep 
structures of the human brain. One lecture will deal ex- 
clusively with the topic of brain mechanisms and emotion, 
including the relationship between disorders of the human 
brain and violence. 


COSTS: $290 per couple $160 single $75 per child 
(6-16) Fees include room, board, tuition and recreation. 

Plan now to enjoy this intellectual and recreational pro- 
gram for alumni, parents, general public, singles, couples, 
whole families. 


Give your mind a change of pace. For registration or further information, send this coupon: 


Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


nea! Please register my spouse and me at $290. Our advance registration fee of $50 is enclosed. 


Alumni College 
July 16-22, 1972 


Cone Please register me at $160. My advance registration fee of $25 is enclosed. 
Il prefer a single room [|] I'm willing to share a room [ | 


ipapeeles Please register our family of ........ adults and _....children. Our $50 registration fee is enclosed. We prefer 
to be assigned to an apartment ($20 extra) [] Yes [] No 
Solan | am tentatively interested. Please send further information. There are ........ adults and .... children 


in my family who would be attending. 


Name 


